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FOREWORD 



^ • ■ • , 

This' Study is arSficniel to the oii^ completed in May, 1975 on Sjpecial 
Education , Keeds , Costs , i^thojdjj^J^ Wn^^^ 

-Tne fi^rst's'tifily coricjBfftrated primarily on program^ that have come to.be 
described as *^pecial education 'for children with learning difficulties. The 
■principal Objective was to' develop alternative jnetKods of financing special 
education, By the nature of the methodology for c5st analysis of any one 
designated pr^ogram, it was necessary to collect data orf the total systea. ' 
thus, other special progratas tfeceiving special federal and state aid were 
identified and 'priced. These included vi)cational education, conpensatory 
prograns, bilingual prbgraos, and prograns- for gifted children. - 

• For reasons of relevance, other ^bpicr'were included in the first study: 
special education services provided by state agencies, the nature and trends 
of special education, emerging programs for pre-school handicapped children, 
and a description of the relationship between bilingualism and .special 
education. Al t etna tive methods 'of funding special education were described. ^ 
:One method, namely state funding of extra costs of programs was proposed. 
The current study focuses' on administrative and financial structures 
of all special programs, including special education, vocational education, 
bilingual and other programs. The analysis of administrative structure is 
limited to (1) organizational issues of the present regional systems— the 
Joint Agreements for special education, the "Super" Regions for low-prevalence 
handicapped children, the Area Vocational Centers, and the Educational Ser- 
vice Regions (formerly the Office of County Superintendent); and (2) " their 
relationships to local schqpl districts and to the Illinois Office of - 
Education. The treatment of financial structures is to translate the 



proposal of the previous, study into operational form and to present a draft 
of the basic design of minimal information to implement the financial system. 



William P. HcLure 
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CHAPTER - 1 



ORGAaN'IZATIONAL PATTERNS 



Introduction ' 

Illinois is gne of few states that has beren noted- for a system of 
local school districts with a wide range of "size from the. small neighbor- 
hood" to the great metropolis of Chicago. The conununity has been the 
nexas of organization f6r school districts. This state is one of four, 
.including California, Nebraska, and Texas with'^re than 1,000 , local 
districts." 

Thirty' years ap^o Illinois had 9,861 public school districts, and 
sixteen other states, bad more than 2,000 districts. The ^otal number " 
in the nation was reduced fronv 100,223 in 1946 to about 16,000 in 1976, 
and in Jllinois from 9,861 to 1,029. 

These facts simply point up the "fundamental change in structure of 
administrative units from small communities to larger, often multiV 
community units. The dnderlyino/reasons for these clianges have been 
the expanded purposes of 'education, growth in school population , and the " 
necessity "for a more complex system. Economy of scale- jlas called for 
larger districts to accommodate the complexity of purpose and the variety 
of instructional grbupings of children to meet their diverse needs. 

The state" has not accomplished a reorganization of local districts 
With 'a school population of acfe.quate size to provide in each district 
programs to serve all 'needs." The alternative for 'those districts with 
too few students to offer special programs i-s the cooperative or regional 
unit. This option h"^ been 'adopted' in about a third of the states. 



There is little evidence from state , policies in the past, or in 
the attitudes of citizens^ to indicate that the numbers of school dis- 
tricts will be reduced drastically in the foreseeable future. There- 
fore, the most probable option for -6perating special programs as defined 
in this study will be a regional system. This is the premise* on which 
the present study rests. The principal issue, then, is what is the best 
regional system to provide cooperative programs for groups of local 
districts? 

To explore this question the writer has attempted to identify 
alternatives and to seek the advantages and disadvantages of each one. 
The first distinct .pattern is' represented in present practice. The 
♦ public school system of Illinois cons^ists of the following administra- 
tive units: - " • 

1. Local School Districts. . . . T „. 1,029 

2. Educational ;^ervice Regions 78'' 

(formerly County Superintendents) 

3. Joint Agreements for Special , ^ 
Wucation Programs, (Regions) 65 

4. District Special Education Programs ^ 
operated Independently ^of Joint 

Agreements. - ^ 18 

5. Area Vocational Centers (Regions) 29 

6. "Super Regions" for low-prevalence • 
handicapfjed children. . 13-- 

t 

; ' * 7. Illinois Office of Education. 1 

(Administrative-Technical Office of . , • 

the State Board of Education) 
* ' ' ' 

This^list does not include six state agencies which administer 
some .educational programs, services, and funding. These agencies are 
Mental Health, Children and Family Services, Corrections, Public Aid, 



Public Health, and Vocational Rehabilitatiqnl These agencies are not 
included in the present study but they deserve mention because of impor- 
tant implications that exist in cc^sideratidn of the seven administra- 

* • • • 

tive units listed above. 

The present system 'is a pattern of multiple regions functidning as 

intarmediaries or cooperatives between the local districts and the 

*■ • • « 

Illinois Office of Education. The exceptions are 18 districts which 

do not^perate special programs through an "intermediary. 

The second pattern, or alt-ernative .to the present one, is a uni- 

fied type of intermediary. This type would be a multi-purpose or 

comprehensive system including a number of programs and services. . These 

two basic'-structural models are illustrated in Charts I and H. There 

may be modifications 6f theag two designs, but the writer has not bieen 

able to identify a third basic one.- 

• - > 

Twenty years ago some studies were conducted to explore. a new role 
for the Office of County Super indendent, the only type of intermediate 
unit in. the jstat^tftitil recent years. The results of those studies led 
to recommendations for large -multi-purpose intermediate districts where 
citizens would have a common region to provide all special programs in 
need ♦of inter-district sharing, and to accommodate the complex relation- 
ships among programs. , ^. ; 

The idea of reorganizing the office of coynty superintendent into 
some type of' fnterraedlate office persisted through the 1950's and,1960's 
•and led to the change in title from the Of fide of the County Superinten- 
dent to the Educational Service Region. \ 

\ 

\ • . . 
■ ••'«■•• \ 
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•. in the meantime the stafe nandated regional cooperatives for 

: • 4. - v., ' ' _Vy • • ' . . ■ 

special. edacation, and als^ est^itlishfed 'jjoltcy for development 'of co-^. 



a 



operatives for area vocational programs,,- Concurrently, the state adopted 

policy, to 'consolidate .th(i EdaqaCional' Service Rej^ions.u, Pvecently , the, 
number* was reduced ^ron 102 to '78, with plans foi? further reduction to 
poss'i'bly 50 or 60 by 1978. S ' ' ' '■ 

These basic conceptions "as illustrated in Charts 'l and jl have be^n 
used as guides in this study^to --exblore the present adninisi:ratlve 
patterns,' relationshiiTS, ^nd sup„'»es£'ions tor' possible modifjlcations for 
improyeftent?H.The writer ^las' followed the method of extensii^e interviews 
with administrative officials in ^11 types.,oi-6iiQse units ihrou?,hout 
tfie'state. The vievpo^s of .teachers in i v^iety of ciricum&tances ^ . 
likewise have been stucjied. . , ■ t J - 

Interviews v;ere .structured around five, key question^. ° These served 

<• '■ ' ' - - : "■ *• /" J ' 

as bases for probing- /the conteptions held by the 'interviewees, and 
• their responses to potential chan-!5es* in"^>yes6n't practice, ' -"The, key i 

I . . ■ , ' •.■"">' ■ 

questions are as fo^pws; ' » \ - 

1, VX^t. are«^ the-. relationships between .fRe^jbint. agreements ;^ 
(tep.ional units)' for snecial education and j(:he fbllov/ing: 

(1) Local SQhdol districts ' I 

(2) Area Vocational c^terb / ^ . 
(3^ '^'Siip^K {legions''' for 'low- prevalence handicapped children' 

'J - * ^ • <k 0 

' ' • .('4) Hducational^^rvice rec^ioifls • : ^ 

(5), .vthe local, districts 'which operate special education 

< t ' * programs' indepencfently oi^oirit agreementsl 



2. Is there an alternative system-of regional intermediat*(|' that 
holds greater promise for improvement in education than the 
present pattern of multipl^e intermediates? 

3. Is the ra6del of a unified intermediate a feasible qnel ^ 

4. What are the' advantages and disadvantages of continuing the 
present pattern of multiple intermediates? 

/V* 5>-<^^t are the advantages and disadvantages of a state policy 
goal to develop a system of unified intermediates? > ^ ^ 

The discuss,ions which follow are the writer's description's; 
interpretations; and conclusions based on responses of persons with 
different professional roles, experiences, and, institut^ional commit- 
ments • ' ' 

' * " * • * / - ' 

There has been no effort to quantify the conceptual ideas, logic,' 

and conclusions' of these interviewees. Instead, theAnriter has attempt 

ed tp identify consensus and differences of perceivtions that may help 

to clarify the fundamental issues for public Consideration in modifying 

educational policies and prarctices. I • . 

Multiple Intermediates " - 

" ^ This section presents an analysis of some outstanding problems 
and issues that exist in the present pattern of multiple intermediates. 
The section that follows treats the proposition of unified intermediates 
as an -alternative design. Some problems may have little unique rela- 
tionship to the nature and' structure^ of." the system^. ' • 
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Special Education: Joint Agreements 

The Joint Agreements are^ single purpose units for special education, 
though there are numerous ^instructional patterrrs called progra^ps^^The 
major problems and issues may be classified intw two groups: (1) those 
internal to the system, and (2) the external ones involving relation- 
ships with ottier intermediates. 

• The principal internal is.sues appear to fall into three types: 
jurisdiction, authority, and finance. The fi^st is the jurisdiction 
of the joint agreement. The state* mandate for creation of these coop- 
eratives offered few conceptual guidelines to. avoid some precipitous 
actiori and constitutional defects. Strong ptpvincialism among local dis- 
tricts led to exclusions and fragmentations of territory that might have 
S*#«v,g\joided through some general guidelines. The concept of a cooper- 
ative system of local districts was not defined in general terms to serve 
as a useful guide in the organization of these regionals. The consti- 
tuent groups of local districts had the responsibility -to establish the 
boundapes dn^thelr -own. Also, lack of clarity in state fiscal policies 
led to much haggling over the concept of equity in the allocation of 
resources and provision facilities. These difficulties, however, may 
have some mixed blessiri<>s as citizens'gain experience in resolving very 
complex problems through inter -district cooperation.^. 

In most joint agreements the director has an advisory council , 
composed of local superintendents and a regional superintendent to 
represent local school boards in the administration of the programs. 
Some directors question this type of organization as the best one. In 
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many cases the process, of decision making with larr,e numbers of local 
boards has been slow and cumbersome, but experience has produced evi- 
dence that this problem can be resolved* > 

There may be another phenomenon to explain in part why some 
ditectors have felt encumbered by the or<>anizational structure in their 
administration of ^the rep.ional programs* This phenomenon is the ten- 
dency to develop independence in one's sphere of expertise and responsi- 
bility. The motives to achieve and to be accountable naturally re-enfor 
the tendency toward separatism. 

The second category of issues about the organization of -the joint, 
agreements is the authority structure. There is considerable anxiety 
among directors about their true^ authority to act as leaders with 
accountability. Since they operate on the principle of a coo{)erative 
(dependent) and not a separate (independent) system, joint agreements 

4 

are not super^ordinate systems. They are service regions with the 
directors occuping the role of second-level administrators under the 
superintendents of several districts. Their position in principle is 
analogous to the role of the director of special education in an inde- 
pendent district such as Chicago and Peoria. There is one real differ- 
ence j however , because the regional director has to operate within multi- 
ple districts rather than a single one, requiring consummate *kill to 
work effectively' with different style's and modes of administrative 
patterns, ^ 

Under the^e conditions the division of labor becomes extremely 
complex: assignment of pupils to ^'regular" , teachers and to ''special^' 
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teachers, and distriUution of non-teaching supportive staff, among others 
Most children in special education have noderate and mild educational 
handicaps and are assigned to regular teachers vrLth supplementary instruc 
tion by specially- certified teachers, in special education. In addition 
pupils may receive service from non-ihstructional specialists' such as . 
physical and speech therapists. The task of putting the right* teachers 
and specialists together to meet pupil needs is a difficult one 'indeed.. 

Local superintendents and joint agreement directors strongly concur* 
that the regional unit should have a stable core of staff specialists to 
work with "regular" and "special" teachers^ in the great variety of 
instructional- situations. There appears to be common agreement that 
these staff members should have tenure iTi\the regional unit T:ather than 
in each constituent local, district as at present. . ^ 

' A serious weakness in the present structure of the joint agreement 
system for special education isj the ^absence of a rational and predictable 
plan for capital facilities. The present system of financing capital 
facilities fixes the responsibility, on local districts rather than on the 
regional cooperatives. Thus the fie'ed is diffused, and not brought into 

focus in relation to instructional/needs and to operational feasibility. 

/ 

A desirable plan -should bje b^sed on the principle that facilities 
follow, instructional needs. Sinc^ instrigction is based on the principle 
of the least restrictive environment ot" pupils, most instructional 
classes are located in the larg/r schools and districts which receive 
pupils from smaller districts. 

The third major structura^l problem of the joint agreements is the 
financial .system to provide Operating expenses. The present plan of 

16 ; 



/ 

/ 
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^financing is oal*^ a partial plan which /lacks the f undariental require- 
ments of a 't'ot^l fireal accounting s/st^./ This problem will be treated - 

at length. Iti the section on financ^, 

/ 

/ * ^ 

/ Tfe^re a;re problems of external n/tiire which are .of great concern to 
local school administrators; and staff members in the reTateJ intermedi- 



/ 

/ 



'ates, THese problems exist id the relationships of the joint agree- 
/ ^ ments for special education with.t^he fallowing: (X) the "super" or 
low-prevalence regions for hearing, orthopedically , and visually im- 
paired children, (2) the area vocational regions,, and (3) the educa- 



tional service regions. 

At present these four intermediates have too little congruence of 

geographical boundaries to ^establish effective operational relationships. 

Each intermediate goesj it'sj ovn^ way, independently of the other. There 

are no organizational ties "iso, b$nd them together or to facilitate for- 

mally any shared arrangements hy which they (fen deal with overlapping and 

•' ■ * * 

mutual problems. There is some sharing of services between the' "su#er" 
regions for low-prevalence handicapped children and the joint agreements!, 
One'of the most glaring gaps includes the' children in special educational 
programs who need access to programs for development of vocational skills. 



*'Super ' Region^: Lov- prevalence 
handicapped Children 

In 1975 a -study vas xroaducted on these regions by Stephen P. Oui^Jey 
and others for the Illinois Office of Lducation. The report states ''The 
state appears to be creating, inadvertently, a dual systen of special edu- 
cation where severe degrees of every disabling condition will be handled 
at a rep.ional level and mild and moderate dep,rees at the local level or 
in'j9int a?>reenents. '."hether this is desirable has never been considered 
explicitly/*^ * * ^ ' 

r 

This observation may be a serious understatement of the central issue 
'^of developinp^ an effective organization for special 'education . According 
to th^t report, and other information which the writer of the present 
study, has* obtained, much of the financial support for these rer,ions is 
provided throurji Federal Title I and Title VI -funds. Presumably, :tiiese 
federal funds are supplements. At ,tlifi present 'timd ?J>oat hal^' of t^e 
funds are directed to the task of searching, -fot', identifying! and 
dia<^nosing individuals in and out of school^who possess "disabling - U^ndi- 
caps, however, there is ^ general impression among educatbrs*that the 
conditions upon which these funds are ^approved deternine the requirements 
of organi-zation and administration of designated prop^rams. Some^questions 
exptessed by local and joint agreement leaders are: Is <sthe supen.-rc^^ional 
.system a federal or a state system? Is the System conceived as a super 



^Stephen P. Qui{;ley, 3arry V/. Jones, Hrip.f>itte Macb Hrbe,^ and Robert 
Ferber. An_r^yalu_£tion of_tjie "le^ional ^J^9^_^s ^f or i^duca^ing Lo^;;^ 
Incj^ence ^^sahled^^^ prepared for the Illinois Office 

o"f EdVca'l^ri," Survey Research Laboratory,' University of Illinois, 
September 1975, (p. 8). " . * ' 



unit nerely to acconi'nodate a few pro<»rans for childre^/with very 
severely handicapped, "disablins conditions'* because of low prevalence? 

Is this unit a design which will eventually absorb and incorporate all 

J. 
♦ 

eJcistins joint agreements and tlie independent districts? Is this unit 
a temporary, transitional systen to assist the state in devel^ing a 
comprehensive system to accommodate the total range of special needs? 

There is much evidence to justify the concern held by officials in 
other types of units, expansion has occured already in the number of 
"disabling"' catesories as well as in the definition of severity of the 
handicap. Overlappin;? duties of personnel, differences of opinion 
about jurisdictiorral authority, and lack of clarity about division oft-'^ 
responsibility are examples of ambiguity and potential conflict. 

The writer has observed much activity among all existing interme- 
diates to invent organizational characteristics . and financial systems 
to strengthen their respective jurisdictional domains and to ensconce^ 
themselves as quickly *as possible as legal entities. ^ ^ 

There is great danger, many educators- think, in creating leg^l 
entitles at the pres.ent stage of overlapping, uncoordinated ^tfructures. 
There may b^ muchr advantage in maintaining broad f lexibill'tC during ^n 
interim period while revisions can be designed to solv^ present 
difficulties. 

Area Vocational Centers ' * 

These regional units do not -appear to be' developed as fully throu*;:?h- 
out the state as are the jpint agreements for special education. 

The lack of development appears to be due to a number of limitations 
Some areas of the state are styi^ed because of inadequate finances. 
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'Orhers lack a repional identity vit;]i appropriate leadership to present ^ 
id^as and elicit mil^lic consideratiotji. . " ^ 

?e/jiaps, v^t, is^f^rtant of all, yocational education needs' a 
conmellinf: idea or purpose. .The present proj»rams are built on guide- 
lines for federal approval' ot prop,ranis^^ and. funds. The state has become 
dependent on the federal requirements £or approval of , supplenentary funds 
as deter-^inants of the purpose. For'nany years these requirements have 
led rather than followed in the process of developin<^, viable and adaptable 
pro^rans to the fullest extent possible. The Purpose has' fpcused consist- 
ently. on enplo)Tient and raanpower needs within medium and seni-skilled 
Units in* occupational fields-. At the secondary school level, needs 
have been considered priniarily for pupils whose objectives are to ^nter 
eniploynent after "graduation ^rom hir,h school. Thus, this- conception has 
fostered a two-class society, in^ hip,h schools: (1) One j^roup which , 
pursues vocational education for. early entry into occ^jpations , and (2) 
the other which pursues an "academic" prop,ratn ostensibly to prepare for 
attendance in post-secondary institutions, leadin?^ to ' ptofessWal" and 
hif.hly-skilled levels of workV 

The writer finds little, if any evidence that the vocational centers 
in Illinois are breaking with this tradition. Educational leaders express ^ 
the need for a redefinition of purpose to open the field to many • college- 
bound students and to pupils with handicati§\|or special need#»who have been 
larnely excluded' in the past. 

Lffective proj>rams for pupils with soecial needs will require working 
relationships between persons in both fields, special education and vo.ca- 
tional education. There are some examples of area vocational centers that 

. 20 
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^ have the 'potential for expansion of purpose. to ^cxommodate pupils with 

special needs. Two outstandinf..oi5es., are DAVEA Genter at Lombard and the * 

Cake , County Center near Grayslake.* Host of ,tTie programs thes? .centers 

tydullf'Be; excellent draining for pre-engineering, pre- business, knd other . 

fields in post-secondary institutions ♦ Expansions of the3^- c'enters would be 
' • » ) ^ - . , . . ' 

necessary to -aitpommodate ^'additiSnal client^e. These changes undoubtedly 

/ » * ^ *■ ' ' 

"Would alter the curricula,>of f erings in the'^onie high school^, but^-the overal'] 

effect wouW pe an enrichment of educational" opportunity v/hich is sorely 

nee4,ed •at th^ prfesent time, , • • ^ - 

/ * ' ^ > ^ ■ 

The limitation of 'resources to devglop regional vocational programs ♦ 
with expanded purpose and strong thrust has l6d td much discouragement among 
educators and laymen.' The present economic restraints are * contributing to 
this feeiing«r' As a uesult of these limitations new propositions about 



secondary 
drop one 3 
earlier, 
college • 



education are being discussed with, som^ seriousness. One is to 
ear at high school and allow pupils to enter college one year 
Another is to^defer vocational education entirely to the cojomunity 



Neitlier 6ne o.f these propositions will stand up under close scrutiny. ' 
The foraer would be appropriate only for a fev; t^ented pupils who might 
accelerate their pjrograms with careful planning, the latter Is a cop-out 
born of either economic discouragement or a false notion of economy in the 
operation o^ secondary education. 

It is true that community colleges offer introductory work in electron- 
ics, machine tooling, computer science, medical technology, and others that 
is quite comparable to the beginnings in the 11th grade of ,a vocat;lonal 
center for high schools. The, reason is very simple. Their student^ enter 



college with little or no Introductory training and must start from a zero ^ 

base*. » • • * . 

. . ? 

Educational training that is appropriate at an ag? and time in the • 
lives of children cannot be deferred with impunity,' The cost of deferment 
increases in many forms: .-the* major cause ^of dropouts, higher cost of 
initial tr^iiiing in private industry, greater expense in community college, 

and others. ^ • ■ , 

broadly' based vocational program has not been established ^in American 
high s-choola^ and therefore there has been no real test of pupil response-to 
*such ^n offering, Leaders and experts in the field believe that some big 

changes in secondary education ^musf^ come eventually, ^ven if only by force 

• . - *^ 

Of necessity for national Survival. ,There is increasing attention of \- 

eaucators" to a "re-examination of the early concept of the school as a minia- 

- •.'• ■i,.- 

ture laboratory for development of conceptual applied skills. Immediate* 
costs And methods of funding have Jjeen formidable barriers to fhinking, 
'planning, and developing programs. Work-stftidy prograras.hava been" triced with 
limieed success becayse.of the increasingly cjosed nature of much business, 
and industry and .the 'relatively few pupils served by this method of training. 

The rfeal barriers* to change are not the true costs to society; instead 
they are the methods of funding. Given the proper methods the American 
industry could return to public schools 'a miniscule amount bf extra produc- 
-tion of materials as an investment in ^education. Ihe result could U 
significant savings in later teachiiiglaf elementary skills on^the jAb, and 
many other costs under present„.practices. Educators are convlH^d that the 
immediate extra costs to provide- "what pijpils in public schools n^e^^^ow^^^ 
will reduce later social expenses incurred for individuals. ^in many foUs/- - 



* Educational Service Regions 

These regional units are the same as the former Office of. County 
Superintendent of Schools, with two exceptions .^^^e title 'was changed ' 
in 1969 from the^ County .Superintendent of Schools to Superintendent of 
tbie Educational Service Region, or Regional Superintendent^ In 1^73 
the state mandated a plan foV consolidation of counties, w^Jh those 
having fewer than 16,000 inhabitants to be annexed to an adjoining 
county. - After April 1, 1977 those with fewer than 33,000 population 
'must be annexed. After this second stage of consolidation there' will 
be an estimated 50 to 60 regions. 

Tfiese changes have occurred without an explicit policy of purpose, 
goal, or gener^. function to be served by^this intermediate office. In 
1945 the sfchool code listed 22 duties and 12 powers of the county super- 
intendent of schools. Duties included such as the following: 



"To sell pownship fund lands," '"To Register 'the names of all 
applicr&nts for . . scholarships," "To visit each public 
school ^in the bounty at least once a year . . ," "To give, 
teachers an^'school officers such directions in the scien<ie, 
^ art and methods.of teaching, and in regard to courses of 
. study, as he Qeems epcpedlent," and "To conduct a teachers'- 
institute." . ^ ' - . 

At that time the office wasra general clearinghouse rfor, many Report 

• V ' ^ 

and transactions between the local district and the state superintendent 

* * ^ . . ' \ ' . 

office. ^In 19^5 there were 1,573 districts which did not' operate a 

^school, and^l0^382 which maintained one or more schools (9,861 district 

in 1946) . 

' By 1976 the number of local districts had been reduced to 1,029, 
with only ^fouf 'additional districts of the non-operating type. Yet in 



this year the school code lists 22 duties and 13 powers. Host of these • 
have the same wording as in 1945* Tfie^only significant change in power 
of the regional superintendent during these years is aiL authorization ^ 
whereby the office ma^. administer a regional or joint 'educational program 
^oT'project' for two or more local districts.- •^"* " i 

The office of county superintendent was organized "tp provide* general 
oversight and a clearinghouse of information when the state had some 
12,000 local school districts, most of which Were one-teacher systems. 
Fundamentally the function has not been "modified to accommodate the 
needs of reorganized local' districts. .Yet. within the framework of a • 
miscellany of activities theSe superintendents of tp" have taken leader- 
ship in' initiating developments for which they did not have jurisdiction 

•to direct tllereaf ter , . ' . ^ 

.. ^ , ^ I ' * * . 

The Yeoyganization.act of 1947 was followed by a reduction of local 

.dis^ticta from some 8,000 around 1950. to approximately 1,500 in 1960. , 
Many couafy. superintendents were effective proponents of reorganization 
in\hat period of local district consolidatioh. In the.l960's when' the 
state mandated a. regional system for special education, many of these 
official? were. instrumental ;£n developing the. joint agreements for , 

^special education. ^ i^ikewise they have been helpful in the creation of 
area vocational centers. , ^ ^ , ' . 

With only a. few exceptions, however, these officials have only 
nominal .relationships with the other regional units. , They hold member- 

■ ship- on adj^sory councils, keep" informed, .and/ serve, as additional 
spokesmen and interpreters among tTie general popqlace. They serve as 
ombudsmen for these special programs'' as well as". for education in general. 



HoweVer^ as illustrated earlier in Chart I, the boundaries of the /various 
regional ^units are so incongtuent that the regional. superintendent, even if v 
given authority*, could not -provixie ^effective leadership either in coordinat- 
ing existing programs or in adding new ones. 

There are some divergent views between these superintendents and the 
leaders in other regional, units and in local school districts ♦ The regional 
superinCendents view their pregent office as important in the total fabric of 
the state school systeip. They dite tJiJeir close tojich v/ith the public, and 
their often critical role as negotiator, interpreter, resolver of conflicts, 
among others. On the other hand there is much concern among them about the 
future>6f this^ office, some freely admitting that there is no future without 
a new mis^on and an effective organization* Other leaders view this, office 
as "a triend of the court" and not as a vital participant in the operation 
of educational programs as organized at present. 

Perhaps the strongest concurrence found among the various leaders in 
this study is the conclusion that the present system of multiple intermedi- 
ates is inadequate and should be supplanted within such reasonable time and 
manner as a more rational , plan can be defined. It is clear from the discus- 
sions that such, a plan has not been concep'tualized, but much 'thinking on 
this 3ubject is evident. There is wide ^agreement on the general concept of . 
a unified type of regional system with component programs serving a common 
populace. ' • 

« 

Unified Intermediates 

A unified intermediate is defixied a3 a regional unit which would in- 
clude the present special education and vocational programs, and others as 



needed to operate system of cbitiponent part§* ^The interwediate unit: ^ ' 

' 4. ,«"'*■,' 

would serve -'a single, geographical area and the respeqtiye clientele' oif 'the 

programs within thte area. ''i;he purpose is to establish an -extended- domtam'ify 

with a population base: sufficient, t9 meet most of , thB educational need^ pf 

every .individual at greatest economy/ ; * , 

.The Hducationai Need'^ , - > ■ ' * 

' '* Leaders expressed, a, need fo?:, a*unified type ^of regionaLsy5t^'-ll>e^^^ 
lopaX school districts and 'ta provide an effective link with the state educa 
tionpffice. Thei^ suggestions are summarized as follows: V • . 

1. Citizens need a cbnmion region for identification of and participa- 
* tion- in the resolution pf 'diverse educatiohal objectives arid 

prosblems'. • \ 

2. A common region is "needed to proyide^'a basis for development of 
' ' - effective sharing amotig various programs , /sUch as occupational 

training" for pupils with special -needs. ' - 

3. There are specia^ progrataB- and services which a unified type "o^^^^ 
X intermediate could administer. ' These - include " (i) General leader- 

'""ship for inservi-c^;educatlon p-rograms and special instructional 
• media, (2) Ii)formatiofl\resource center, for legal queries, service 

"A • to local distticts':tn coMecting and analyzing data tfor state- and 



federal reports' CS) A compilTerized- system of 'finance 9%,pupil- - 
staff . accounting t^.serve local distficts , the regional t^^S^ams, 
■"and the state and federal offices, and (4)' An updated regJatory 
■functio^->to serve local districts in. working' thr7)u|h the myriads 
^of rules 'and regulations fr6m federal and^^state levels. 
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Structure * < " 

A proposed structure of the unified type of an intermediate or regional^* 
' . ' *, ^ 

; system consists .of about thirty repionSl units. An approximation of^ these 
units is shbvTi in Chart III. 

These illustrations are based on, a number of defensible ctiteria. Due 
to the limitations of some d-ata it is necessary to show potential boundaries 
along county lines. Cook County is* divided into two regions. The southern 
'portion of Ford County is added to Region 18. ' 
The general criteria ai^e as follows: 

1. Twenty^ thousand pupils in grades K-^12 is a minimum base school 
- ' population to compromise with geographic size in the most sparse 

areas* of * the state. A minimum of 100,000*pupils in grades K-12 is 
f reasonable in large urban areas. 
^ 2, Boundai^ies of intemedi^^te units ^rojuld be determined on tjie follow- 

* ^ ing criteria: * - - 

I (1) Large cities x^^ould be used as focal points to Include surround- 

' ' ing areas . 

. " Vi.;. ""^(2) Counties would be conside^d as eniilties .with portions to be 
% ; ^ ^< divided according ^to exlsting'^siUiOgjl^istTict boundaries, 

' * IJ: . geographical barriers, and cultural •orientations as determined 

' . .'by public attitudes, ; trade and service patterns. 

-f (3) Tlje city school sysbetfi of Chicago would be't'teated as regional 
* ^ . and locial in cha^^fct^fe^l 

..(^}. Boundaries br cooperatives for, sp'eifcial education, 'vocational 
e^ucati-on, low-prevalence handi-capped pupilsf^and others to be 
developed/wouid be common. The accommodatidn-of the relatively 

ERIC ' ^ . "\ 27 : ' . 
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few extremely handicapped pupils would require arrangeraents 
for inter-regional sharing. This arrangement, however, 
could be far simpler and more economical than a large hier- 
archical administrative overlay of t'hirteen super regions 
* ' as existing at present. * 

3. The internal organization of regions would be based on the follow- 
ing criteria: 

(1) Most children with exceptional needs would attend their regu- 
' lar schools . ' ' ' , 

(2) Instructional centers to accommodate pupils from two or more 
districts, or within large districts would be determined on 
the basis of: educational considerations of .pupils, economy, 
apd distance of travel. ^ 

/ (3) The iTegional unit would deploy supportive staff — supervisors, 

^- psychologists, therapists-, social workers, and others. to ;neet 
vthe varied flow of need and also to foster informal sub-units 
or clusi:ers of sm^ll communities with common interests. 

Administrative Organization 

The administrative structure of the regional unit should be based oh 
the principle: (1) to maintain a policy of control in Ipcal boards of edu-- 
cation and (2) Co^prbvide'* a system of efficiency and accountability in the 
professional staff of the regional unit. ' 

• The regional unit would have an intermediate board consisting of one 

4 

representative chosen from each local district board. This group would 
have_authority to appoint all staff members of the regional unit upon the 
recommendation of the regional superintendent and tHfe advi<!e of the advisory 
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council (to be described subsequently). The intermediate board would have 
. authority to act on such policies /as determined by local district boards and 
to evaluate the perfomance of stkif members under their jurisdiction. 

The regional unit would be a legal entity \d.th appropriate legislative 
authority to administer designated programs and serviced, with local dis- 
trjj|:ts having final authority as constituent units. ^ • . 

The intermediate board woulrf meet perhaps no more than four times a 
year to formalir-e the budget and policies delegated to it, to appoint 
* staff nembers, and to attend to other duties as might be required of it. 

The regional unit would have, an advisory council of seven to twelve 
local district superintendents, chosen by the intermediate board on some 
rotational plan. This council would meet V7ith the regional administrative 
staff at appropriate intervals to review the operations of programs, to 
identify problems, and to advise the regipnal staff. This couacil would 
provide a mechanism to foster and reinforce modes of cooperation, 'to worK at 
the task of differentiating responsibilities, and to serve. as a bulwark 
against tendencies of bifurcation between the regional and local administra- 
tive staffs. * 

These two mechanisms, the intermediate board and the aciyisory council, 
should be me^s by which the diversity^ of interests and needs in a large 
region can be identified and ^e - requirements for cooperative action can be 
acted upon in imaginative and^fruitful ways. 

Transition ' 

There is much agreement among local and regional leaders on the concept 
of a unified type of intermediate as 'described here. Few ideas are advanced 
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on the process of transition fron the present to a statewide pattern of a 
unified type* * * 

The chief concerns exfSressed generally are as follows: 

1* The present procedure ^or consolidating educational service regions 
is inadequate to develop an effective regional system* ^ 

2. The uncertain future of the educational service region after consol- ^ 
idation is making the office less attractive to potential leaders* 
Regional superintendents feel that they are put in a defensive posi- 
tion to reconceptualize the purpose and function of* their oRice, 
that their views represent a vest;ed purpose for survival* 

3* Officials in other systems feel that a satisfactory transition 

could be made v/ithout great difficulty under the following condi- 

» 

tions: 

(1) A clear purpose should be defined dn state policy* 

(2) ' The purpose and the structure should present a new image for a 

.comprehensive regional unit* There is strong agreement that 
the duties arid structure of the educational service regiojis as 
now constituted should be superseded by something different to 
^ . meet contemporary and future needs in education* 

^ (3) ' During an interim period the personnel of these regional 

off ices should be appointed to a three or four year term by. ' 
the State Superintendent of Educatdon tq utilize, present 
talent in making an orderly transition* Thereafter, appoint- 
ments should operate at the regional level*' 
(4) At the time of reorganization, personnel in the present educa-- 
tional servi'ce 'regions should be given tenure for respective 
qualifications (not positions) in- the new regional unit*. ^ 

3 1 
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-TRis study of regional units 'and potential modifications of their struc- 
tures to serve local school districts more effectively leads inesdapably to 
relationships with the state education office. The local and re^,ional units 
cannot>be considered fully alone. Their" operations join with the state 
education office, and it in turn with the state board and the general •. 
branches of government, to form a unique system for educational' governance 

of the common schools. 

:{o attecpt is made in this study to analyze the state educational office 
in terms of its general role, functions ,. structure, and processes of opera- 
tion. There are some crucial questions arising, however, which appear to be 
too fundamental and integral. to ignore. They are presented to show a sample 
of the thinking among educational leaders. As the local %d regional units . 
are brought' into public view for consideration of possible improvements, 
likewise the role of the state education offide must be addressed as- an 

integral part. ^ , • ^ 

- Perhaps a section of this report should be devoted to the federal agen- 
cies, especially v'hen about *35 percent of the state office's budget. in the 
current year (1975-76) is r^id from federal funds. There is an increasing 
degree to which the state education office is becoming an expediter of 
federal rules, regulations, and guidelines. This statement is true for . 
other states as well.' If "recent -trends continue, federal-stkte relations- 
may soon become a paramount issue in -educational governance to be analyzed - 

to determine maximum ef fectivehess. o ^ ^ . • 

The state education office has a long tradition Is a professional office 

to serve the following functions:, leadership, investigation, regulation, ^ 

adjudication,, and evaluation. 



Leaderchip is pacesettin^ — stimulating new ideas, improvements— helping 
state boards, lep,islators, citizens at large, and the profession itself to 
sort out the ends and the means of education — and focusing public conscience 
beyond education to society itself, that good society from which goals and 
purposes 'of education and ptHer institutions nay be derived. Some specific 
programs include such activities as improvements in the quality of education 
education of adults as well as youth, inservice education, sfhool-horae-commu 
nity relations, and citizen participation in the processes of education. 
^ Investigation covers a broad range of planning and collecting informa^ 
tion, inquiring, and communicating knowledge to other agencies of government 
and to the public at large. • / ' . 

regulation often appears to the casual observer to be the largest func- 
tion. This includes teacher certification to ensure professional standards, 
the. courses of study, length of school day, niwiber of days in the school 
year, and myriads of requirements too numerous to list. The role of the 
officfe is to enforce- rules and regulations of the state board, the legisla-r 
ture, and the federal government.' The assumption is that a good rule or 
regulation, if followed, will produce a good result. Another assumption is 
that people cannot lie trusted -with wide discretion and therefore must be 
held v/ithiri certain limits. ' , ' 

There is much complaint among administrators and teachers about the 

; - . ' i ' 

increasing, mass of rules Und regulations, and the volume of p^er work to 

give evidence that the rul%s have been followed. t 

The adjudication -function y like the mass of rules and regulations, has' 
grown more in a geometric than linear fashion in the lasjt quarter of a cen- 
tury. The activities include interpreting the law and the rules to be fol- 
lowed, resolving conflicts among parties, and settling grievances. Some of 
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these spill over into the , courts for resolution after going 'i|p the channels 
of organizational hierarchy. Others go directly into the courts. 

Evaluation is a broad fxmction— which is associated with, other functions, 
to round out' the role of the state education office. Recognition of schools 
is an example of a specific activity of this function* Evaluation includes., 
deternination of standards not only to meet the principle of mininun ac3e- 
<juancy but to recognize schools that'achieve higher quality. 

Keeping these functions in mind, we can examine the views of local 
leaders about the role of the state education office in relation to consid- 
erations for an effective intermediate structure. Two propositions have 
been identified as principles to consider in defining the. nature of this 

role. ' ' 

The first one is to'^^ecentralize the staff of the state education office' 
to the intermediate level. ^ This one con^tittit^s dual staffing— one group . * 
appointed hy the state office and operating as its ' agent— the other appointed 
by the regional systew and operating by its. rules and expectations. The 
state group may' be siiPilar to the centralized systems in. other nations where 
central officials are assigned to provinces for either temporary or perraa- 
nent residence to carry out their special duties. Some of this is being 
•tried" on a^i experimental basis xKiJ&linois ini^ few centers, such as ^^t. 
Ve^apn, Champa ign-Urbana,' and D^^b!'' "A brattcTi office has been maintained 
in Chicago for a nuiaber of years. • 

; The second proposition is to decentralize fmotions to the intermediate 
level 'and not personnel of the stape education office. This principle calls 
for a tedefinitio'n af tasks among all functions that can' be performed mo§t 
effectively at each level, that is a- divisioir^.of work of each function. At 
the regional level the tasks would be performed 'by staff members whose' 



appolritinent a^icl performance would be determined within the regional syst^* 
At the state level tasks would be perfomed by persons serving in the state 
educationl off f ce. "~ 

Host probkbly there would not be a great difference between these two 
principles in t|he number of persdnhel. In the first instance there would be 
more persons with allegiance and identification with the state office^. In • 
the second case there would be fewer of the former and more- at the regional 
level. 

Local and regional educational leaders express great concern about* the 
potential consequences of the foruer proposition. There is a strong prefer- 
ence for decentralized functions. The reasons for opposing the former and 
favoring' the latter are as fallows: 

1. State officials are viewed as external agents and would complicate 
the relationships between regional staff members- and members of 
local districts, - 

2. Members of local districts x^ill develop defensive behavior toward 
, state officials In contrast to peer relationships tov/ard those In 
. t^e regional office. 

3f A dual. staffing at the regional level will develop two sets of pur- 
poses, modes oiE operation, loyalties, and relationships* This 

arrangement will not contribute to a strengthening of the regional 

" - ' ' ' ' 

system, * * . 

4. A strong system of ^regional units and local districts, staffed with 

4, 

talented persontieT, is t'Ke best assurance to limit^he size of . the 
state education office and to delineate between functions that can 
be performed best at each level. 



Summary ' • 

There are two fxindamental types of regional educational systems to pro- 
vide special programs and services cooperatively with local school districts. 
These, systems are described as (1) multiple intermediates — the system that 
exists at present, and (2) unified intermediates — a system that could b'e 
developed' through modifications of the present plan. 

Tl\e present .system represents a change in state policy within the last 
ten years. Formerly, there was a single intermediate/uriit kndwn'as the 
office of county superintendent . The purpose was to -provide a comprehensive 
list of services to local school districts, with som^ over-all, very general 
supervisory and regulatory activity. The title of this unit has been 
changed recently to educational service*region. Policies are in operation 
which have reduced the number from 102 counties to, 78, with anticipation of 
further reduction td 50 or 60 ref,ions by 1978 through consolidation and 
annexation of counties.' These changes imply, so many educators in these 
units and in local districts believe, a redefinition of purpose, or possibly 
abolition in the future. 

Also, during the last decade this state has created two types of inde- 
pendent ' intermediates with special purposes, one for vocational education 
and another £6r special education. Most recently, a third inteifmediate . , 
known as the **super" region for low-prevalence handicapped persons has been 
organised in response to initiatory action by the federal government. 

These developments represent a basic change in state educational 
governance. The early principle represented in the office of county super- 
intendent was to provide* external coordination and regulation of a large 
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number of local districts by giving an overseer a long list of dutie^ to 




perform- * ' * * " . ■ 

, ' • " » 

. The recent intermediates are based on the principle of internaliz 

0 

the processes of coordination and regulation. The regional units are built 
into the local districts as interstitial operating components. Thus, the 
regional cooper>atives extend the capacity of local districts for greater 
self-cbordination and less need for the earlier £ype of external oversight. 
If the recent shift in principle prevails for future modi^Lcations of 
intermediate units, there are three options expressed by leaders interviewed 
in this study for' the educational service region: (1) terminate it, 
(2). terminate it as constituted at present and assign a speiiial purpose from 

among a number of unmet needs, and (3) terminate it as constituted at present 

\ ■ ' ' ' ' 

and create a newly, designed* comprehensive, unified type of intermediate. 

Most leaders who have shared their thoughts in this study respond 

positively and favorably ta the proposition of a state-wide system of some 

25 to 30 comprehensive^^ unified type intermediates,. They believe this type . 

• - > 
of system wfll strengthen present programs in special education and voca- 

r 

tional education, and enable them to develop additionally needed p^rograms 
on a shared basis. In addition there are unmet needs such as regional 
accounting services, health services, ai>d inservice education. Such a 
system could strengthen the capacity of local 'districts, an ^ accomplishment 
which already has been demonstrated to a parked degree under the present 

^ f . . - ^ . 

system, » '* * . - . , 
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^ y ^ CHAP.TER'II' • ' . 

" FINANCING \REGIGMAL:jeR0GRAI4S^ " - vtv-,.; . . , 

Introduction ^ ' ' ' •. - ^ 

The state has adopted the policy of determinipg the financial' need o£ 
pupils within the district of 'residence. This is consistent 'with tjfie ptln^ 
'ciple of assigning responsibility the local district for its resident 
pupils* There is no escape, in the absence of a state- program accounting 
system, from a gfeat, complexity and considerable variation among regions In 
the determination of expenditures.^ State and federal funds aire determined ^ 
by respective methods at these lev-els. Local districts determine the resid- 
ual amounts through pro rata schemes .which vary in the methods of computation 

from region to region. 

.It will be helpful to consider separately two broad categories of fund- 
ing education: (1> capital facilities, and (2) current operating expenses. 
The former expenditures have a consumption cycle of AO to 50 years on build- 
ings before recapitalization, and from 10 to 15 years on much equipment. 
Operating expenses have a single fiscal year. These differences require 
separate methods of cash flow to meet current n^etlS of pupils. 
♦ 

Capital Facilities : , , 

This study has focused solely on the task .of finding a -principle oft , 
which to develop methods and procedures f.er pr|visi^n^ of capital facilities 
to special programs. The result is based on the judgment of the^eaders;^ 
interviewed in this study. 

The general problem, stated very briefly, is as follows; ^^lost children 
in special programs ark instructed in the district of residence, and the 
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school of their neighborhood. Those relatively few in number with severe 
handlers are transported to centers where- instructional groups of appro- 
priate size and educational advantage to the children can bfe prganized. ^ 
Most of these centers are located as an integral part. .of a school in a 
member .district . The nost extremely handicapped^childreh may need a 
special facility attached to a regular school, or in some cases .a total 
^school unit. This range of distribution is based on the operational prin- 
ciple of meeting the needs of every individual in a manner which keeps the 
child* in. fullest possible participation in the school sQciety* 

Thus, the first principle of capital facilities for special programs 
is that these needs must . be conceived as integral parts of all facilities 
for the total educational environment. It follows, therefore, that an 
adequate provision for special' needs must be part of the context of a 
rational total sys;tem. 

' The stcond principle is that facilities should' follow pupils; The net 
flow of students among centers from year to year is sufficiently stable in 
numbers to estimate facility needs for planning and operation. Methods of 
financing special facilities should ptovijde for a direct flow of state £unds 
to centers of instructional need rathter:than indirectly through districts 
of pupil residence. ^. 

There are two ba'^lc methods for determination of funding needs in each 

center. One is the budgeting process for eact} center, as a unit, with 

amounts and availability of funds to be approved in the state education 

office. Approval of allocations would require a continuous^ inv.entory of 

state-wide needs and a system of priorities to disburse legislative appro^ 

priations. This method could include provisions for supplements by local 
districts. 
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The other basic method is funding by. formula, such as an amount per 
pupil or amount per instructional unit* This method is feasible for ^fundiftg 
of facilities in large units such as total schools where the variations in 
the aggregate for schools of equivalent size are not great among districts. ^ 
Thts method does not appear to be appropriate to accommodate the great 
variety of facility needs for special programs within regions. 

Current Operating Expenses 

The expenses treated here are direct instructional costs of teachers, 
supportive. staff , and auxiliary services. Those costs defined as general 
public services are omitted: transportation, food service, and community 
services (health, 24-hour'"day subsistence). 

The operating expenses for programs in special education are as hij»hly * 
diffused throughout tHe region as are the^ instr\ictional centers. The 
present system centralizes the expenses of specially certified 'personnel 
and services in a designated administrative district. There are other 
expenses of regular teachers, some regular supportive staff and auxiliary 
services that a're not included in the present fiscal system. It is not 
necessary that all contributary costs should be extracted from every district 
and managed throu*gh the regional system. , For example, the principal of a , 
school devotes a pro rata portion of time to classes witfh exceptional 
children as supp.ortive administrative cost. It is important to have ttiis 
cost, and other similar ones, included in the accounting system but not 
necessarily in the cash flow system. 

These special programs draw heavily upon the "regular" staff and re- 
feources of local districts in addition to "special" staff and Msources 
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Sunmiary Table 2 
Cost of Supportive Seryipes ^ded to Teachers* Salaries 
- Percent of Teachers* Salaries - 
1973-74 (21 School !)istricts, K-12 Grades) 



Program ■ 



Resource 
Category 



% 

Average - 
Salary - 
of 

Teachers 



Supportive Services 



Academic ^ ^ , - 
... Auxil^ 
Supudr-' , 

tive ;^^^^->^ 

•Staff 5^P^^s^s 



Total 



Total 
Co?t - 
Ins true-* 
tion&l 
Unit 



Elementary School '\ 




*• 




• 






' Special 














Education (Total) 




$11,825 


29 *6^ 


'42.7% 


7*3.3% 


$20,374 




I 


11 ,630, 


47*5 


/I c 

' 41.5 


89.0 


21,981 




II • 


1 ^ 1 o 
11,613 


54.9 


38.7 


93.6 


22,483 




III . 


11 ^ o 1 
11,631 


40.2 


37.8 


78.0 


20,703 




IV 


11 ^ / 
11,643 


30.5 


46 .5 • 


77.0 


20,608 




V 


1 o /lie 

. 12,015 


20.0 


^ 44 .3 


64.3 


19,741 


Kindergarten 




11,923 


25.1 


41.1 " 


66.2 


19,816 


Regular Program 




11 o / / 

. 11,844 


27.8 


40.7 


68.5 


19,957 


Total-Elementary Schools 


11,843 


28.1 


41.3 

* 


69.4'- 


20,062 


High, School 










am 




Special 














Education (Total) 




11,964 


29.0 


45.0 - 


' 74.0 ■ 


20,817 




I 


12,473 


39.6 


46. -0 


. 85.6 


23,150 * 




II 


11 AAA 


jy * o 


0 J . u • 


LLL .0 






III 


11,696 


44.0 


■ 32.5 


.76.5 . 


20)643 




IV 


12,015 


26.6 


•44.0 


70.6 


20,498 


* Vocational ' ' 


V 


11,968 


19.6 


53.0 ' 


72.6 


20,657 , 














*Educa1:ion (Total) 




12,180 


■ 25.3 


43.7 


69.0" 


20, 55^ 


Agriculture 




12,365 


21.6 


38.9 


60.5 


19,846 


Home Economics 




, 12,145 


25.6 


41.3^ 


^6.9 


. 20,270 


Trade & Industrial 




12,106 


•24.4 


•43.8 


68.2 


20,362 


business & Distributive 


12,141 


25.5 


42.9 


68.4 


20,445 


•/Jlealth Occupations 




12,386 


32.4 


' 46.7 


79=.l 


22,183 


Others 




12,921 


^ 26.6 


55.8 


82:4 


23,568' 


Regular Programs 


* 


12,305 


26.2 


43.7 


69.9* ■ 


20,940 


Total-High-* Sdhools 

t 




12,267 


26*2 


43.8 


70.0 


20,854 ■ 


Grand Total (-K-12) 




11,962 


27.7 


42.0 


69.7 


■ 20,300 



Supportive services added to teachers/ salaries are: (1) Salaries of academic 
supportive staff, (2) Auxilialry staff .plus miscellaneous operatitjg expenses 
(Include?, JL., General Control and Security; 2. Instructional Supplies, Cleri- 
cal, Other;' 3. Operating and Maintenance of Pl^nt; 4. Other Auxiliary Ser- 
vices, including Health; and 5. Fixed Charges, Social Security and Retirement. 
Excluded are: .1. Transportation; 2. Food Services; and 3. Community ^ 
Services.) 
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In the high schools the differenc.es between resources per instructional 
class of regular and special programs, special education and vocationali 
-^are less in the aggregate than in_the elementary schools. There are signif- 
icant variations among some specific programs* 

These data show that the educational system consists of far more than 
a* teacher and a class, of pupils. The resources behind the teacher range 
from 60.5 to 122.8 percent of the teacher's salary. These data do not show 
the relative sizes of instructional groups, which would reveal the differ- 
ential pupil costs. -The data 'showing differences in pupil costs are shown 
in the previous report (footnote, page 34). 

One other set of data on inter-district transfers of pupils in special >. 

education will indicate the extent to which mo^st pupils are taught in their 

district of residence. Table 3 "shows the number of transfers Into eleven 

» 

dis.tricts. The percentages of transfers are greater, generally, among 
pupils in the higher cost categories than in the lower ones. The overall 
numbers are relatively small. In the most sparse areas of the state the 
proportions of transfers are higher than those in these districts shown in 
Table 3. ' 

These data suggest that a relatively small proportion of the total cost • 
of special education has to follow pupils from the district of residence to 
the district where thfe instructional center is located^ Most of the teach- 
ing, practically all of the auxiliary services, and much of the academic 
supportive services are performed by persons located in, the instructional 
center. However a considerable portion of the academic supportive staff 
provides a specialized service on an itinerant basis to the total region. 
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Some problems arise in providing the highly specialized supportive ser- 
vices. One of the problems among many joint -agreements is that financial 
procedures have not been established to provide stability for the- central 
office staff. Some of the larger regionals have gone a long way toward 
developing comprehensive central office staf fs . In .others the^'size of school 
population served by, the regional' unit is too small to provide economically 

the necessary breadth of talent that is needed by. teachers. Another one* is 

ft 

ft. » 
the variation in the size and nature of instructional centers ^ Some regions 

lack adequate resources to provide a ful,l complement of all necessary 

specialists. 

The views of teachers, as solicited in this study, reveal, some unique 
problems with implications for organization and finance. One of these is 
an under supply of supportive services. Some teachers do itot have access' 
to some specialists-as frequently as needed for particular services that 
are critical to them. Shared teaching places special demands on the time 

» 

an'd energy of teachers. There is little relief during the- day from inten- 
sive attention to pupils under their care to discpss their wor4c with 
collaborating 'teachers. The end of the day is hardly adequate to plan for 
the next day, and to provide an adequate exchange of information and work" 
with all colleagues in the respective programs. Thus the daily schedules 
of activities may need the interspersing of time components for more 
exchange, reflection, evaluation and planning among larger groups in the 
region, Inservice education is part -of this total ye'ar-long schedule. 

The interval betx^/een one school :^ear and the next is a very crucial 
period for most special programs. Most teachers express the need for an. ^ 
annual workshop of about two weeks during the summer interval. This 

* 48. . " 



workshop would be a part of the year's work with reimbursement at regular 
salary. The purpose would consist of the following; CD to review evalua- 
tions of the preceding, year, (2) to plan the next year's work of shared 
teaching and assignment of pupils, (3) to extend their study of pupils \^th 
special needs, and (4) to broaden their contacts with colleagues in the 
region. * , 

These problems are less acute in the. large regions which have reason- 
ably adequate financial support. This is strong evidence .to support the 
proposition of some 25 to 30 unified type regional units to provide a well- 
balanced variety of special talents through the central office of these 

v; , .t. < - ^. 

units. 'r - • ' / 

The larger, better financed, regions may lead the way — as more favor- 

able economic Conditions return — to discover the standards of numerical 

'3 • ^ 

adec^acy in staffing. In the preceding study, the average staffing 

practice among a sample of districts is worth noting. Table 4 shows the' 
distribution o'f academic staff in fractional equivalents of, full time 
persons for each ten teachers. These data represent average, not what is * 
considered adequate, staffing practice. 

There is a serious problem in the fiscal management of regional pro- 
grams. The administrative districts which' have been assigned this respon- 
sibility are handicapped for lack of ' a state-wide program accounting 
system. The technology of accounting has not kept pace v;ith the develop- 
ment of special instructional programs. Consequently the staffs of these 
districts are overloaded. An inordinate amount of time is spent -Iceeping 
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track of federal, state, and local funds. i!uch effo'rt is devoted to inven- 
tion of methods of analysis of data when the k^ic problem is an inadequate 
information system-, - - • 

Local and regional administrators are aware of this problem. Among the 
services in need of development, a rep;ional program of information analysis 
— fiscal, pupil, resource accounting — has high priority. This is mentioned 
earlier as one of the unique services to include in a unified, comprehensive 
type of regional (ipf ermediate) system. 

The source of solution to these problems lies in modification of state 

•policies for finance and administrative organization. In the report of the. 
preceding study, the writer proposed a method of program cbst accounting 
to establish the cost differentials among all programs receiving special 
state and federal funds. There was a recommendation that the state fund ' 
the extra costs, less applicable federal supplements, of all special pro- - 
grams, including special education, vocational education, and others that 

might be designated. 

The following section presents^ draft form of new legislation to 
implement the recommendation of full state funding of extra rosts of" 
special . programs . 

Elements of Hev; ^Legislation to Implement 
• Full State Funding of Extra Costs of Special Programs 

Purpose 

. A bill would be drafted in appropriate form, including the following: 
^definitions of programs to be covc>rec^ by the Act: method of allocating funds 

, 1 1 1, , . I ^ *' i» 
^Ibid. 51 - 
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for current operating expenses of instruction for the designated programs, 

> * - - 

and the minimum requirements of an information system on pupil accounting, 

cost accounting, and reporting. 

The objectives to be accomplished by these. provisions are: (1) to make 

available programs and services to every pupil in the public school's of 

Illinois appropriate is (her) needs, which are coraparable'.'fo those avail- 

able to any othez: pupil with similar needs, (2) -to provide a system of 

common basic information among school di$tricts to facilitate a more thorough 

analysis of instructional methods, organization of programs, and other means 

of achieving the goals of the various programs, and (3) to provide a more 

thort)ugh analysis of the fl^nancial support of public education, ; 

*^ - • ' ^ 

Definitions 

'< ^ 

1, Program : A program is defined as an operational entity of acfivi- 
ties consisting of instruction, supportive services, and facilities, 
and any combination of these, based on ^ the best available knowledge 
to meet the. needs of all pupils. 

Programs are classified into three broad categories: • (L) In- 
structional: teaching, supportive services of administrators, 
coun-selors, therapists, etc* and auxiliary services of clerks, 
. custodians, operation of buildings, and miscellaneous expenses, 
(2) 'Public -services: transportfat ion ,^ food', health, rehabilitation, 
subsistence, and (3) Facilities: buildings, grounds,, and capital 
equipment. , t 

Instructional programs are classified into two broad groups: 
(1) Special— including ''Special Education" and others such as* - 
"bilingual, compensatory, gifted, and vocational education; (2) Basic 

52 - * - 



or Regulars -Including all other areas of instruction and service? 

* 

not designated as special programs. 

The State Board of Education should have responsibility for 
defining and approving a program which would be included in this 
proposed ActT' 

Full-Time-Equivalent Student ; A full-time-equivalent (FTE) stud*ent 
in each approved program is defined in terms of full-time students' 
ana part-time students as follov7s: 

(1) A full-time student is one studeat on th^ active membership 
roll of a given program or combination of programs, subject to 
attendance five days a week with the taitiimum number of hours 
as required per day for the- given grade level and the standard 
number of days in the school year as prescribed by law. 

(2) A part-time student is an active member of a school program or 
combination of programs 'who attends regularly less than the 
full day. ' 

(3) A full-time -equivalent student is a full-time student, or a 
combination of part-time. students which is equivalent to a 
full-time student in a special program or a combination o£ 
programs. Full-time equivalency in a combination of progranfs 
as defined in this Act* shall be the sum of fractions of a full* 

' time equivalent membership in each program equal to the number 

0 

of hours pe^ week for which the pupil is a member, divided by 
the standard number of hours of the school day for the given 
gr&de level. 
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^ ■ (4) Active membership is defined as a pupil regularly attending, 
except for illness or other extenuating circumstances, until 
he (she) withdraw^. * « 

3. Instructional Resource'IJnit ; An instructional resource unit is 
defined as the aggregate of all teaching and supportive services 
tfijat are directly associated with. instructional groups. ' The in- 
structional unit is defined as the range in number of pupils appro- 
priate for teaching pupils who are diagnosed as having particular 

* ^ 

personal and educational needs within^ ^ given program. 

lib* _ 

Current Operating Expenditures - - , 

for Instructional' Programs ' 

^The following procedure should be..used in cc5mputing the annulal (fiscal 
year) allocation of state and federal funds to each public school district 
for current 'operating expenses of instructional programs as heretofore 

defined: ' ' . , ' ^ " 

1. , Determination of 'tfull7time equivalent pupil membership (FTE) . For 

each special and vocational education program approved by the State 
B.)ard of Education, the local school district shall aggregate the 
FEE pupil m^bership. in the first full month of the school year as 
the basis for computing pupil units, -instructional units, arid , 
resource units. The basis for computing weighted FTE pupil units 
in t-he'Basic or Regular program should be , changed from Average 
Daily Attendance (ADA) to Average Daily Membership (ADM) in the 
' Resource Equalizer formula. . 

2. Cost factors are applied to aggregate full-time equivalent pupil 



membership in each approved program to determine the respective tium- 



bers of weighted FEE pupil units, as follows,: 



XlX Basic (Regular) 
Programs 



a/ Pre-'FirsA Grade ^ • 1.30 .-(or .65 for hajf- 

b. Grades' 1 ilirough 8 . 1,00 ' day program) 

; c. Grades ^9 thrWh 12 % 1.25 

(2) Special Programs Ap'i^v^d 

by the Sta t e Boag ; d ^ Edu cation 



Cost Factor* 

P^r..jffei^|^ed • . 



Resource 
Categor y 



Cost Factor* 
Per Weighted 



Ave ♦MCE Pupll- 
Nomber FTE Pupils AlJMSfice Per 
Per F TR Teac her Inst r uctional Unit FTE Pupil 

Budget Approval 
5.50 
4.10 
2.80 
1.90 

. ' •1,45 



•4 

V • 


.undet^ 4 


'■1 




4.0 - 5. 9' . ^ 


IV 


, .6-.0 - ' 7.9 




III 


8.0- 11.9 - • - 




II 


12.0 - 15.9 \ 


I 


16.0 - 19.9 


"18 



(3) Vocational Programs Approved 

by the State B oard of Education 



Resource 
Categ ory 

IV 
III 
II 
I 



Ave. FTE Pupil 
Number' FTE Pupils Allowance Per 



Cost Factor* 
Per Weighted 



Per F TE Teacher Instructional Unit F TE Pupil 



4.0 - 7.9 
8.0 - 11.9 
12.0 - 15,9 
16.0 - 20*.0 



6 
10 
-14 
18 



4.69 
2. .81 
2.19 
1.56 



. *Cose Factors are related to base of 1.00 for grades 1-8. 
Computation of State. Aid % , . 

(1) General Aid:' Res.ource Equalizer: Compute the total number of 

pupil units in WADM (weighted average daily membership) ag- 

follows: 

At)M^ <FTE) 

•a, Br^-first grade (half-day). •. . . . 0.65 

b. Graces 1-8. . . . • 1.00 

c. Grades. 9r.l2 1.25 . • , • ' 



Fot this purppse apply .ttiese weightings to all FTE pupils in 
tite district regardless of classification by program. 
Spett±5^i-;lh:ojg,rams • • • \, 

aV/-'C<»5|at4 'the tdtal -number of weighted pupil units in each 
Resour<fe:~:Categary and sum the results for all categ9ries 
as follows: multiply the number of FTE pupils allowed fpr 
:^ "^ach, instructional unit times the cost factor of the respec- 
-^.r ^ tive Bdsource Categpry. The result will be in FTE pupils 
/i^eight^ to- the value of 1.00 for basic programs in grades 
l>-8 for'-sp^cial/programs in elementary and high school 
alllkB^ - . -* 

h. 'Gp^ite tW^ of extra weighted FTE. pupil units for 
ea(S; Resource; Category as follows: subtract the number of 
;'FTElV^>tIs (1.00 for each FTE in grades 1-8 and 1.25 for 
. :^aeh FTE in^^grades 9-12) from, the number of weighted FTE 
: pupil uni£s computed in the preceding Section a. The 

results suimned for all Respurce Categories, will 'be in FTE 
pupils weighted to the base 1.00 in grades 1-8, and 1.25 
when compared to the basic program in high school, 
'c. State ^aiti will be allocated to special programs in- tyo com- 
ponents: (a) , general aid through, the Resource Equalizer 
equivalent to each pupil in the basic or regular programs, 
and (b) special aid as the extra cost essential to the 
* , respective special program. 
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The amount of special state aid for extra costs would be 

computed as follows for each district for resident pupils. 

Districts with For programs in elementary 

K-l2 grades; and high school multiply the 

number of extra weighted FTE 
^ ' pupil units times the average 
expenditure per basic FTE * ' 
pupil unit in grades X-8, or 
$1260 whichever is larger • 

Districts with - Divide the number af extra 

only grades 9-12 weighted FTE pupil units, 

computed to the base 1.0 in 
grades 1-8 by 1.25 and multi- 
ply the result by the average 
expenditure per basic FTE 
pupil in grades 9-12, or 
$1575 v/hlchever is larger. 

The amount of special state aid computed in this procedure 

would be reduced by such amounts of special federal funds 

as might be applicable to the respective programs as extra 

costs above the average basic programs.' 

(3) Vocational Education Programs 

a. Compute the nijmber of .welgjhted pupil* units In each Resource 
Category and , sum the results for all- categories as follows: 
Multiply the number of FTE pupils allowed for each instruc- 
tional unit ■ times the cost factor of the respective Resource 
Category. The result will be in FTE pupils weighted to the 
base value of 1.00 for grades 1^8. 

b. Compute the number of e^ttra weighted FTE pupil units for v 
each Resource Category as follows: subtract the number of • 
FTE pupils (1.00 for each FTE in grades 1-8, and 1.25 for 
eaefi FTE Xn grades 9-12) from the number of' weighted FTE 
pup-fl units computed in the preceding Section a. The 
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results; suinmed for all Resource categories, will be in the 
FTE pupils weighted to the ba^ of 1,00 in grades 1-8, and 
to the base of 1.25 when compared to the basic programs in 
high school. 

State aid will be allocated for pupils in vocational educa- 
tion programs approved by the State^oard of Education in 
two -components : (a) general aid through the Resource 
Equalizer equivalent to each pupil in the basic or regular 
programs, and (b) special aid as the extra cost essential 
to the respective vocational program. 

The amount of special vocational state aid would be com- 
puted as.follov7s for each district for resident pupils: 

Districts with Foi; programs in elementary 

K-12 grades: high schools, multiply 

the number of extra weighted 
, FTE pupil units times the 
. ^ average expenditure per b^sic 

FTE pupil unit in gradesj- 1-8, 
or $1260 whichever is l^Vger. 
« • • ', 

Districts with ■ Divide the number of ex^'ra 

only grades 9-12: weighted FTE pupil units, as 

computed to the base 1.0 in 
grades" 1-8 in Section (3) b, 
- ' 'by 1.25 and 'multiply the re- 
sult by the average expendi- 
ture per basic FTE pupil in ^ 
grades 9-12, or $1575 which- 
ever is larger. 

\he amount of special vocational state aid computed in this 
procedure would be reduced by such amounts of special 
federal funds as might be applicable to the respective pro- 
grams, provided that the amount to be allocated would not 
be less than the minimum required to match the federal fuftds 
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Special attention is called to the provisions in the computation of state 

.aid, 3(2C) and 3(3C), to base the extra costs of special programs On $1^260 
* _ • ♦ 

per basic elementary phpil in grades 1-8 or $1,5^5 per basic high school 
pupil, respectively or on the average cost per pupil in the Region if higher 
than these figures. Pais provision is based on the assumption that the 
Resource Equalizer should be computed at $1,260 per basic elementary pupjil 
(and $1,575 per basic high school pupil) and not the gross pupil count as at 
present. 

If the extra costs of special programs are based on the average basic 
cost, which in most instances would be less than $1,260, the result would 
penalize those districts making the full effort to qualify at $1,260, Since 
the state has mandated special programs > the standard foundation level 
($1,260 per ADM) would be a logical base for computation of special aids. 
Furthermolre , this provision would not lessen appreciably the pressure on 
districts to increase local effort to participate fully in the Resource 
Equalizer formula when applied to the basic (regular) program count of pupils. 
In regions where the average expenditure per pupil in the basic programs in 
grades 1-8 is above the foundation level ($1,260), the larger figure would 
maintain a relative position of special programs vis-a-vis the basic programs. 
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CHAPTER III 

INFORMATION FOR COST AND 
PROGRAM EVALUATION 



This chapter presents a format of information to implement a system 
of program .cost analysis which would serve two purposes: (1) to provide 
basic data for local districts to analyze and evaluate their programs 
and the costs thereof, and (2) to serve as basic information 'for modi- 
fication of the gtate aid formula to_ finance the extra costs of special 
instructional programs. * ^ 

The information shown in t'his chapter is a revised form of 
presently collected data, with only limited additional amount in 
quantity. The organization is 'as follows: . ^ " ' ; ' 

Section I - Summary, of Pupil Mstributlon by Programs 



Section II - Distribution of ,Acadeipif^ 'Staff Members in "?;Mll-l/i7ne 0; ^ 
Equivalents In RespeCtive*T^rpgratiiy shoWn; In. Section 

Section III.- Current Operating. Instructional' Expenses: Salaries^ 
' ' of Academic Sta^f Pr6r a ted itp^. Respective Program^ ae\\ 



Shown, in Sedtidn I. ^ 



X 



Sectiq^i IV -VDistributibi> of All Instructional ?xp6nses;»^ :,f ^/^y 

•^ectic|tl y r Fprin' f,pi:. Computln^j.Cqsts o-f^eax:h ^^pf^r^ved Specl^i and 
^Vocatio^l^' PrjogramV*»- , ' • 1. ^ * , ^ ' • " 



f 



Sectioti VI I'Detailea DiatroLbiition of Piipil Enri:)llment^by Progr:amf/' 
* Jl \ * '(Stiowin&'^r;b$orHbA.>f l^ime >^6nt in ' One or «ore - > * ^ 

Section ;^II - ^Geii^ral/SuTmn]^ of ^all 'Curreitt? M^tatin^ Expehse^al 
The first five sections of this ^TTdlpiter^ were'uftef In 't;he. 1975 report 
of this study for collecting? ^isA an^i^;5ihg^ tbs^^ts./'Thes^ sdfitions pro- 
vide a design of information for ,px^ i 
^regularly on an annual, basls^/f f . ^vj---'- / ' ' . ^ - 

ERIC ^ 'V^ . r • ■ 0 . , • • 1^ 



When these data are extended to show the distribution of pupils among 
programs on a tiiae basis, as illustrated in Section VI the school dis- 
trict can report the flow of students from year to year. For example, as 
the handicaps of children are remediated during a given year thky will 
appear in the succeeding year in lower categories of resource cost. The 
distribution of pupils according to participation in vocational and reg- 
ular programs will be shown. Thus, the school district will have an 
information system to record the progress of children systematically 
among programs. 
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Section I 

* » 

Sunimary: Pupil .Distribution byPrograms 

Pre-First Elementary 
Item ^ Grade - / 1 to 8 . 

' (fl C2I ^ (3)" 

1.00 Days Regular School Year , ^ ' 

(Exclude Summer School)*. 

. 

• 2.00 Length Full7Day in . ^ ^ 
School (Hrs! & Min.) . . ' 

ADM % TIME**» P TE ADM ' % TIME PTE 

3.00 Gross Total- Pupils: 

ADH*, and FTE** ^ 

4.00 Pre-Kindergarten: Totai 

Basic (Regular) »^ , _ 

5.00 Kindergarten: Total 

Basic (Regular) * 

- 6.00 Special Education & - . .4 

Related Programs: Total . 

6.01 Pre-School . ' 

> , ■ .1, . — -.-^ 

6.02 Multiply Handicapped . , 

6.03 Physically Handicapped . - ' 

6.04 Deaf, . . ^ j _J_^ . 

6.05 Hearing Impaired . . . - . ■ ' 

6.06 Blind ' 

6.07 Partially Seeing . \ . - ' 

6.0*8 Language Development , ^ ^ 

6.09 Brain Injured ^ 

6.10 Home and Hospital. . . - ^ — ^ 

6.11 Residential " ^ - 

6.12- Social Adjust. School. - . ^ 

6.13 Emotionally Disturbed* • ' 

6.14 Family Maladjusted . . ' ^ 

6.15 EMII. ' . . " ' ■ ' • ' ■ 

6.16 TMH ■ ■ ■ • 

6.17 Educationally ^ 

Handicapped . . . ^ • ^ j ^ 

6.18 Learning. Disability . . " ^ « ' 

* Total Number of Persons in Average Daily Membership in Full-Day Programs. 
** Full-Time Equivalents. (1 ADM « .65 FTE in Half-Day Pre-K and Kindergar- 
ten; 1 ADM « 1 FTE in Full-Day Attendance. 
*** Z Time « Average Percent of Full-Day in School spent in designated program. 
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Section 1 cont. 



Item High School Grand 
No. i "to n . Totals 
cont. (5)_ (6) 

1.00 ' 

2.00 : 

ADM % TIME FTE ADM % TL'IE FTE 

3.00 ■ ;. ^ ' ■ 

4.00- -__ ' 

5.00 J ■ 

6.00 ._ ■ 

6.01 . 

6.02 

6.03 •-• ^: 

6-.04 ^ ' 

6.05 ■ ■ 

^ 6.06 J ' 

6.07 _^ ' 

6.08 _j ' 

6.09 ■ 

6,10. 

6.11 : ^ • 

"6.12 . 

6.13 ^ ■ 

6.14 

6-15 . : — _1 

6.16 ' 

\ 

. 6.17 . 

6.18 
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. , • * Sectioit I, cont* \^ 

'Pr e~Fir s t Elementary 

Item Grade ' i to 8^ 

- (11 : _(2) (3) 

ADSI % Tir-IE • FTE ADM % TIME FTE 

6*19 Speech Correction* .» ♦ J ^ 

6.20 Compensatory (Title I) [ ^ 

6*21 Bilingual ' ^ \J 

6.22 Gifted 

^6.23 . . . ^ 

6.24 • ... _ 

— ■ ■ ' ■ ■ J- ■ — ■ ■ - " ■ — 

6 . 23 ... 



7.00 Vocational-Technical Education 

Programs Total: 

^ 7llO Agriculture Sub- total: 

7.11 : 

7.12 . 

7.20 Home Economics Sub-total: ....... 

7.21 • • • • • 

7^22 ■ 

7,30 Trade and Industrial Sub-to tal> .... 

7.31 ^ ....... \ .. . 

\ 7.32. ' 

7.40 Business and Distributive Sub-total:. 

7.41 .• . . . ^ 

7^42 \ 

7.50 Health Occupations Sub-total: 

7.51 

, 7.52 

7.60 Sub-total: 

7.61 : 

7.62 [ . 

8.00 Total Number FTE Pupils in 
Basic (Regular) Day School 
Programs: Gross FTE in Item . 
3.00' minus JTE in Special and 
Vocational Programs ,j6. 00 and 7.00 



Section I cpnt* 

Item Hif»h School Grand 

No. 9 to 12 .Totals 

cont. . " (5) ^ ~ (6) 

ADM % TII-IE FTE - ADM % TIME 

•6.19 - I 

6.20 •- ' ■ 

6.21 J 

6.22 : 

6.23 

6..24 ^ ^ 

• 6.25 ' 



7.00 

7.10 
7.11 
7.12 

7.20 
7.21 
7.22 

7.30 
7.31 
7.32 

7.40 • 
7.41 
7.42 

7.50 
7.51 
7.52 

7.60 
.7.61 
7.62 



8.00 ■ 

ERIC . A 



Section -11 Number (FTE)* Academic Staff ' 



Grade Level Code 

^ (Prepare duplicate dopies as needed for des^ignated grade levels) 



Teachers 



Program PTE FTE FTE Ratio - 

Item ' (For Target Groups Regular Special Xotal PupiL/FTE 

No* • of Pupils in Section I) ^ Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 

J^} • (2) ^ (3) . (4) - • - (5) (6 ) 

3.00 Gross Total ^Academic Staff w . ^ 

; (FTE) V ^ ' r 

4.00^ Pre-Kindergarten (Basic)* • l ' • - 

5 .OD.^ Kindergarten (Basic)/ . . ^ ^ * 

6*00 Special Education & Related • 

Programs - TotaJ. . . . , 

6*0L Pre-School. j ■ ^ 

6.02 Multiply Handicapped.^ . . . _^ 

6.03 Physically Handicapped. . . - ' ^ ' 

6.04 Deaf . ' 

6.05 Hearing Impaired , _^ 

' 6.06 Blind *. . . . " . 

6^07 Paftialiy Seeing ^ ' , 

6.08 Language Developments . . 

6.09 Brain Injured .' ■ . ' 

6^0. Home and Hospital ..... ' 

6.11^ Residential ......... ^- . 

6.12 Social Adjust.' School . . . ^ 

6.13 Emotionally Disturbed-.^ . . J g r • * ^ 

6*14' FamJ.ly Maladjusted. ^ 

6.15 EMH . . . V. ..." ^ ^ 

* -'O, « - . ^ ' ^ — 

6.16 TMH \ * . 4-v.». -v , s . 

" , - ^ - - ^sp:^--'^^ ^hn^ ^ ^\ ^ — ^- -"-^ — r ^ 

*;6.17 Educationl^^jdij'^ Handicapped . ' . . , ^ ' 

6.18 Learliing Disability ! . . " ;, ^ , 

6^.19 Speeoh Qbrt^ctldn . . . ; ' . " I 

6.20 Compensatory (Title I); . li ^ 

6. 2ij Bilingual. . . ... . ^ * - / 

6.22 Gifted. , . . . * . . ] ' ' * ^ 

'*1 FTE «ri person working "fill 1 time, or combinations of fractions of full 
tim^ in different- programs, estimated to 0.1 of full work load. ^ ' 



^1 



1 



Section II cont. 



r 



Nori-teachinR, Academic Sunportive] Staff (FTE) Grand 

-\ ' Psy. & ■ • . ' ~\ . Total . Total 

€tem Adm^ & Coun- Soc. Librar- Teacher Non-Te-^ach. Academic- 

Mo. • Supv. selors Workers ians Aides Other Staff Staff FTE- 

cont. gj_ M (9 ) (10 ) im. (12) • (13) __JlAL__ 



3.00 
A. 00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.01/ 
6.02 
6.03 
6. OA 
6.05 

* 6.06 
6.07 , 

'6.09 
6.10 
6.11 
6.12 
6,13, 
6.U 
6.15 
6.1,6 
6.17 
6.18 

* 6.19 
6.20 
6.21 
6.22 




ERIC 
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Section II cont. 



Item 
No. 

ML 



Teachers 



Program 
(For Target Groups 
of Pupils in Section I) 
: (2)_ 



PTE ■ 
Regular 
Teachers 
^ (3) 



FTE 
Special 
■Teachers 

(^) 



FTE 
Total 
Teachers 

__£5^ 



Ratio 
Pupil/FTE 
Teachers 
C6)- 



^6.23 
6.24 
6.25 



7.00 f Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion Programs Total: . . 

• 7.10 Agriculture Sub-total: . - . 

7.11 

7.12 

7.20 Home. Economics Sub-total:. 

7.21 ...... 

7.22 • - 

. 7;'30 Trade ancf Indu?trial'^ 

\ Sub-total: ' _^ 

7-. 31 " ^ 

7.32 , 

7.40 Business and Distributive 

, Sub-total,: 

"7.41 ■_. . . . .' . 

7.42 " 

7.50 Health Occupations 

Sub-total: 

7.51 ' . ..... 

7.52 . . . 

7.60 ^Sub-total: . 

7.61 , 

7.62 • 

8.00 Basic Day School Programs - 

Grade Level 

(Item 3.00vminu8 Items 4.00, 
■5.00, 6.00/\>nd 7.00 ).\ . 
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Section II cont. 



\ 



4 . "■ ■ Non-teaching /-Academic Supportive Staff (FTE) Grand 
' t • ' . . , Psy. & ' Total* Total 

'Item . Adm. & • *CQun~ 'Soc. Librar- Teacher • Non-TeacH. Academic 
•No* -Supv, selor^^ Workers ians Ald^s Other Staff Staff FTE 

cont : " (7) (8) (-9) (10) (11) (12) ^ (13) (14) 



6.2^ 

6.24 

6.25 



7.00 

' 7.10 ' 
7.11 
7.12 
7.20 

' 7.21 
7,22 

7.30 
7,31 

.7.32 





9 










V 
























7.40 
7.41 

7:42 



Z.50 
7.51 
7.52 

7.60 



-7^ 
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^ ' . Section . , . , / 

^ Distribution of Current Op^rkting Expenses 

for* Instruction - ; • ' - ^ 

Salaries of Academ-ic Stkf £ . ' • . 

Reported in Section II — . ' ' ' . - 

Grade Leve l ^ , C ode 

(Prepare duplicate copies as needed for designated ^rade levels) ' 

Salaried for' , ^ Teachers ' 

- Item Personnel Prorated Regular ^ Special 

^o. .in Section II .Teadier?"' * Teachers'* 

Ti) (2) . (3) - • • (4) 

3.00 . Gross Total Academic Staff. ^ ^ _____ 

'4.00 Pre-Kindergarten J_ 

5.00 Kindergarten. ' 

6.00 Sp^al Classes for Mentally * 

& Physically Handicapped - Tdtal:- .... ^ ' ' 

6.01 Pre-School - : . . • ' . ' 

, - ^ r 

6.02 Multiply'^ Handicapped. . ]\ * ' y' 

. . ~ — ' ^ , • / 

6.03 •Physically Handicapped. ^ / , 

6.04 Deaf. • ' ^' ' . .V 

• ^ * _ ^ ; 

6.05 .Heating Impaired \ r: . ' . 

6.06 Blind . .... ^ ... ^ . . ' " ' 

6.07 Partially Seeing.* . . . • . ^. . . . ^ y' , r • J / " ■ > > 

6.08 Language Development. . ^ . . . \ . . . . ' , ' , - \ - » v ^ 
6\09 , Brain Injured ^- . - ' ' ' .» . , ' ' " ^ 

I 6.10 Home and Hospital'. . . r . . . ^ . . . ^, . ^ . / 

• ^6.11 Residential . J - ' .\\ ^ - . 

6.12 Social Adjust-.. School • . . . * • .'i" ' V ^ ' •/ i - • , \ 

^6.13 femotiorially ;)i'S turned ' /^.V > . \ /; :/ i^-; 

\.U Fkmily M^^djusted v / ' ' /ln i^^y['[ '' . A-' \\'^'' • 

^ ^6JL5 EMH : . , ^'I'^;: 

,6.16 TMH . . ^ ." .7. ' ' 

6.17 Educationally Handicapped . . . . ^V'l . ^-"^ ■ '.,</ ' ; ''^ ; ' 

6.18 Learning Disability ♦ . ♦ ' A^'^^'" ' 

6.19 Speech Correction /\ .^-^ % • \ 'Z/^-^'': '!^^ .w^'-^-^^^' - 

6 Compensatory . (Title I):. . ■." - ,„ . ' - 
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Section III cont. 



No. 



-4.00 
5.00 




' . / 6.05 

'-//-■ 

. ' ; . ^6.06 
' ** 6.07 
6.08 
6.09 
' : , 6.10 

' ■ ' 'e.ir 



(I, 



Non-Teaching, Academic, Supportive Staff Grand 

= Psy. & Total Total 

'Adm. & Coun- Soc. (iibrar- Teacher Non-Teach. Academic 

Supv. selors Workers ians Aides Other . Staff ' Staff 



qj (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) • (122 

3.00 



>-*6.,02..'_ 



6.15 



^ — 



6.17' ^ 

6.13. 



Section III cont. 



Salaries for ' Teachers 

item Personnel Prorated ^ Regular Special 

No. In Section II Teachers . Teachers 

(1) : (2) (3) (4) 



6.22 Gifted. 
6.23 



6.24 
6.25 



7.00 Vocational-Technical -Education 
Programs Total: . 

7.10 Agriculture Sub-total: . . . . . 



7.11 
7.12 



■7.20 Home Economics Sub- to tali 
7.21 ' . . . . . 



7.22 



7.30 Trade and Industrial Sub-total! 
7.31 



7.32 



7.40 ' Business and Distributive Sub-total: 
7.41 . 



7.42 



7.50 Health Occupations SUb-total: 
7,51 > 



7.52 



7.60 \ Sub-total: 

7.61 



7.62, 



8^00 Basic bay School Programs - Grade 

Level , Total Net Salaries - 

(Item 3,00 minus items 4.00, 5.00, 
6,00, and 7.00) 



.11 



Item • 
■ Ho. 
(1) 



6.2 
'6.23 
6.24 



1 



Sectibn'vill.cont. » 



Non-Teach ingy Acadj^ic Supportive Staff 



Adra. & \Coun- 
SuDv/ 
, (5) (] 



6.25 



. .; Grartdr 

Total '/Total- fl^ 

Soc. yllbrar- Teacher Non-Teach. Alrademlx: ; 

^ iatts Aides Other Staff - . StafJE,- i ; 

m" /-8) (9) • (10) (11:) ' (12-> - - j ; 



,7.10 
7.11 
J .12 
7.20 

7.21 
■/7.22 
7.30 

7.32 
7.40 

7.41 
• 7.42 
7.50 

7.51 
.7.52 
7.60 
. 7.61 

7.62 



8.00 



ERiC 
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; ^ Distribution df m^Tn^tr^n^^^ < ^ / 

(Erepare dUpUcate>c.o^le^4s needed' foV'.desXg&at^^ Rt^ '<( e' 3/|v€ls) ^ -.^ ' 

• yr' Control/^' '.jtnsii'^^^ 
• Jtem* ' ^ Cleric^ / Sugpili^^ ' ct^' ^^J^aait 'R$tlreia6nt 



: 1% 



J 



3.00 Total .^Jurrent Expeasi^s orfter \. ' ;< ':v*f /t; '/ / / 

thatv salaries in Section III. ; ^sv^/'' :i ' / / 

4.00 Pre^Ki^dergarten (Basic)**. . , - - / / 7 / ^^/ r'*;, ■ 

5.00- Kindergarten (Baste). > . . . - -V;/- ' I' . 

6.00 jr^ecial Education ^ Related . *'7//; ^* ' ' ' 

Programs - mal; ^'/ ^ , Vt f / f^-^^' ;C ' ' /' 

6.01 Pre-School. . . . * . .//^ .:/ ^ ; iV-^ ^ V "]} • /, ' ' ^ 



6.02 .'^Otlply Handicapped ' .'f/vr- - ' ''^^iJ^h '^''^^'•l ^ 

6.03 Physically Handicapped. . ; ..^ 'V^' '-.V-^ ^^ ; ' ^'^ /r.^ ' 
' 6f04 Deat,r. . . ^'.j. ;/ /'-V'^ / ; j^'' .^/'//X/ z^V / 

6.05 Heacing Impaired. ...... "■ '. '}''•/ / .'i 

• y, "■ — H — T! . — fr-^^j — "-ft- ; — 

"> 6.06 Bl&d . . ♦ ■ ■ ' ;/- / ."'i ;'; 

, =^ ;/ ; •.'r-^-' — — 

6.07 Pa^^eially Seeing It-y'^l 

6»4?8 L^uagUage Develo^ent ^ \* . ^ V .// ^ ' 

6.SS^:^ft:aln Injured „\ '"•:''//"'> / 

r-.^ ' ^ T-r- h — : — r 

6p<Qf lioge and Hospital ^ • _^ , 

6\ll I^esidential . . , . 

6,12 locial Adjust. School .... 

* -' \ ■ ■ ■ 

^$j$3:,j^motionally Disturbed .... ' 

J^l^Tamily Maladjusted. . . . . - , 

'|;l| EMH 

\l .%:16 TMH 

'"V '- 6*17 Educationally Handicapped . . 

\ : 6fi8 Learning Disability ^ 

6>19 Speech Correction ...... 

'^iM^^^ Compensatory (Title I). . . . ' f 

r^ote: Expenditures for Capital 'Outlay and related debt service; and trans- 
;portation, food service, and other general (public) services are excluded. 
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Section IV cont. . 



Sunimary 



Total Total ' Total Total' Expenditure 

Item Auxiliary Academic Current Pupils Per Pupil 

No. Expenses Salaries Expenses (PTE) PTE 

(1) (6) (7) (8) m m 

3.00 •_ '> , - 

4.00 ' 

5.00 i _ 

6.00 : • 

6.01 ^ : 

6.02 , _^ : 

6.03 ' ' '. 

. 6.04 • 

6.05 J ' ^ . 

6.06 _^ . _ 

.6.07' : . 

6.08 ' • 

6^09' - — : : 

. 6.10 =_ ._ 

6.11 ■- 

6.12 . -r— 

6.13 ■ 

6.14 - ^ — : 

6.15 ^ , 

6.16 ■ • •' ...^ _: > 

6.17 1 - ^ L. — — ^ 

6.18 ' L 



6.19 ' ZI 



6.20 
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Section IV cont* 



•Auxiliary 



' Fixed . 

_ Control, Instruc- Op. & Charges, 
Security, tional Maint* See. Sec* 
Item Clerical Supplies of Plant Retirement 
in (2) (3) (4) (5) 

6.21 Bilingual. . 

6.22 Gifted . ' 

— — _ ; — —1 

6.24 ^ 

, • \ 

7.00 Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion Programs Total: . . 

7.10 Agriculture Sub-total: . . . . 

7.11 . ...... . / 

7.12 _ 

7.20 Home Economics Sub-total:. . | 

7.21 

• 7.22 ' . 

7.30 Trad6 and Industrial' 

Sub-total: • _ 

7.31 \. • V • • • ^ 

7.32 ' 



. 4 



7.40 Business and Pisti-ibutive *" . ' 

Sub-total: ! . . \. ' 

. 7.41 ; [ " 

7.42 

7.50 Health Occupations Sub-total: - - ; — - | . , 

7.51 . \ ' \ / f ^ • r-",.':/^^'^^*" 

^ • ' y ^ ^"7 : — ^ ~< ^i' 

7-52 _\ -Sub-total:* . ._' VL^^t^^ 



7.60 ....... ' 

7.61 _J__: - \ _ 

7.62 . ' ' , 

8.00 Basic Day- School* Programs - * 

Grade Level \. Total Net ^. ' 

; Auxilairy - (Item 3.00 minus /• ;;f^ 

items 4.00, 5*00, 6.00, and * 
7.00) . . . 'J 



1 - 
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Seccion IV cont. 



Summary 



Total Total Total Total Expenditure 

Item Auxiliary Academic Current Pupils Per Pupil 

^lo. ' Expenses Salaries Expenses (FTE) PTE ' 

(1) (6) ' (7) (8) • (9) ^ 110) 



6.21 ^_ 

6.22 ^ 
\.23 

6.2A 



7.11 _ 

7.12 _ 

7.20 

7.21.-- 
7,22 



7.30 - 

7.31 ._ 
7.32 



.7.40 
7.41 _ 
7;.42. 
- 7.50- 
' 7.51 . 
"^7 ;52 _ 
"7.60 
7.61 _ 
7P62 



7.00, l__ _j : ■— ' J> 

'7.10 ; 



4- 



8.00 ' 
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Section V 
Form for^ Computing 
♦ Costs of* Each 
' Approved Special^ 
and Vocational Program 
(with an Illustration) 



1. 
2. 

3. 



District 



Year 



5. 



6. 
7. 



8. 
9. 



Special Program 

(and Vocational Education) 



a . Title 



Em 



b. Grade Level 



K-9 



a. Number of Pupils Enrolled in Program (ADM) 
(use 1/2 ADM for half-day Kindergarten) ♦ • 

b. Average fractional time ^of full -day spent 
in Program. ' 

Number of FTE Pupils in Program 

(Item 3a' times 3b average fractional time 

of full school day spent in Program^).' * 

Number of TTE Pupils in Regular 'Program 
(Item 3a minus Item 4).\ Use number of 
pupils as a basis to determine the number? 

af regular teachers— in-t4^e^-^-ogr-am^^ — Omit 

this item for vocational programs. • 



Special Teacfers in Program * 
(Including Vocational Education) ' 

^Regul^ar Teac%rs in .Program. . , ' , - 
(Assigned to humber'of pupils (FTE) 'in Item 
3 at average^pupil-tea^cher ratio of the reg- 
ular program in the district.); Omit this" 

item for vocational .programs. • 

' ? / V . . 

Total Teacliirs in* the ^Mpgram ' 

t' ' ^ ' ri ' « ■ • 

Total Aca4^ic ,S£ipporti7e Stadi^f / 



ml' 



(1) 'Jifl^al Administra^^^® Supervisory 
i^V' aT^Assigned V 



J 



b% ifrorat^a ,on per t^eather basis from ^ 
lschqol><^nd district central offices* 



' 195 ' 








.60 




h 




.117 








78.^ " 



Total Salaries 





(Based on 


Number 


District 


(FTE) ' 


Average) 


15.0 


' $183.82'5 


« 


_ 51,148 


19.5 


238,973 ' 


5.78 ' 


66,242-. 


, 1.48 


• 30,441 


0.40 


8,228 


1.08 *f 


22,213 



0 

\ 
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Section V cont. 

Total Salaries 
(Ba'sed on 
Number * District 
(FTEy Average) 

(2) Counselors, psychologists, social 
workers, librarians, therapists, 
teacher aides, and others (separated 
by groups as illustrated for admin- 
istrative and supervisory.) 4>30 $ 35,801 

10. Auxiliary Services (Clerical, stenographic, 
custodial, instructional supplies, other 

operational expen;ses) Total $99,318 

(1) Assigned 0 



(2) Unassigned: prorated on per teacher basis. 99,31 8 

11. To.tal Expenditures - 404,533 
.(Sum of Item 8 plus Item 9 plus Item 10.) 

12. Cost per Pupil (ADM) in Special' Program 2,074 
(Divide Item 11 by Jtem 3a, for all programs 

except vocatiorral education) 



13. ^a. Cost per Pupil in, Regular Program, grades 1-8 981 

b. Cost per Pupil in Regular Program, 

grades 9-12 

14. Special Program Cost Differential . 2.11 

(Divide Item 12 by Item ■13a or 13b as applicable,) 

15. Vocational Education, Cost per Pupil FTE. ' . * • 

(Divide* Item, 11 by Item 4/.) - 

16. Program Cost Differential per Vocational PTE- 

(Divide Item 15 by item 13a or 13b as 

applicable) 

17. P'rograiD Cost Differential per Pupil (ADM) . 

* Enrolled in Vocational Program 

Add: (1) Average fractional full-day 

'FTE value of Vocational Program 
times Item 15, plus 
<2) Average fractional full-day FTE 
value in Regular* Program times 
per Pupil cost in Regular. Program 
in grades as applicable in 13a 
• ' or 13b." - . 
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Section -VI 

• DeVailed Distribution of Pupil Enrollment 
in One or More Programs 
Grade Level ' Code 

(frepare" duplicate copies as needed for designated grade levels.) 



Code." 
No. 

6.00 
6.01 
6.02 
6.03 
6.04 
6.05 
6.06 
6.07 
■6.08 

_6_jQi 



6.10 
.6.11 
6.12 
6.13 
6.14 
6.15 
6.16 
6.17 

6.18 
6.19 
6.20 
6,21 
6.22 
"6 ..23 
6. 24 



' A g _^ C ' 

Total No. Pupils Pri- No. Pupils in Primary 

Primary Program ' mary Assignments Program Only • 

Assignment ADM % TIME PTE ADM % TIME PTE 

Special Programs 

Pre-School. I • 

Multiply Handicapped. . • . 

Physically Handicapped. \ J j , 

Deaf 

Hearing Impaired. . . . J ' " ; 

Blind • ' ; 

Partial Seeing.* .... - ^ ' * 

Language Development. . i 

Brain Injured^.^.,^ . — " 

Home and Hospital . . •. ^ - 

Residential . . . . . • . ^ 

Social Adjust. School . ^ 

Emotionally Disturbed . J_ ' 

Family Maladjusted-.' . . 

mil 100 AO A0> . 20 100 20 

u 

TMH . ^ ^ _> ' 

Educationally • 

Handicapped , . . ^ . * . *' \ ^ 

I^earning Disability . . 

SpiBech Correction . . . 

Compensatory (Title I). . • i • 

Bilingual • . • . ^ . . ' * ' 

Gifted; ........ ^ ^ ^ 

, I 

Sub-Total: 
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Section VI cont. 



Number of Pupils Enrolled in Other Programs 



Special Program Vocational Program 



Regular Program 



CODE ADM % TIME FTE CODE ADM '% TIME PTE CODE ADM % TIME PTE 



6.21 40 25 10- 7.50 40 25 10 8>10 80 40 . 
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Section VI cohtv 




ERJC 



A ^ - B- - - ^-^ 

' ' Total Ho.. Pupils Pri- No. Pupils in.P^-imary 

Code Primary Program mary Assignments " Pjografa - Only ■ - '. 

Ho." ^ Assignment ADM % TIME PTE' - ADl-I %TIME FTS'"; 

7.00 Vocational Programs, . . r_ J_ ♦ ■ " ' ■ ■ ' " 

7.10. ^Agriculture' Sub-Total:. t " , ' ' ■ . . - ' "" • 

7.11 " • ■ ^ . '. . . j \ ■ : 

7.12 . . , 

7.20 Home Economics 

Sub-Total: * 

7.21 . • . . J . 

7.22 ' - ^_ • • • . , 

7.30 Trade & Industrial 

Sub-Total:. 100 47) 47 

- 7,31' _\ • • . 88 50. 44 

7^32 ' 2 . . . , Lji: 25. " 3 

X— ~ ^ 

•7*40 Business & Distributive 

Sub-Totai: ' . 

7«41 ^ 

, • = * — — — •» 

7*42 " * • • • 

7*50 Health Occupations ^ " * 

Sub^Total:. . 

- 7\51 ' . \ \ ; ^ 

7*32 •••• • , 

7*60 Sub-Total: . . ^ '_ 

1 . 61 ^ .... ' 

. -7.62 .... 

Sub-Total: .... _j 

8.00 Regular Programs - ' ' 

''ir.4\oV Pre-Kindergarten. . . ^ ^ 

jcindergarten. ..... _^ 

. j&'S.lO Crades 1-8 or Other 

-^f ' ^ 

8.20 Grades 9-12 or* Other . 

8.30 Sub-To talt.''. 
9. PC ' GRAND TOTAL:. . . . / . 
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Section VI cont. 



Number of Pupils Enrolled in Other Programs' 



Vocational - Program' 



Regular Program. - 



Special Program ^ 

CODE ADM • % TIME 'PTE CODE ADM % TIME FTE COD^ . ADtl g- TIME -FTE 





12 


25. 


' 3- 










106 


50 


50 
















8 . 20- 


88 . 


50 


44 


6.17. 


12'. 


25 


3 








• 8.20 


12 


50 


6 
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' ' ^ \ - Section^lf . - >/ 

\ \vr . ' 7 General Summary of A^I " ' 

\\ 'C- '"iN Current Operattog: Expenses ..." ..\ \ 
*(^xclu<fiW CapiVal O^lay^ Bonded Pebt Service, and Summer ^Scbool) 

"-.V,'. ' Fiscal Ye^ " - 

. '^^ v_\ (Grades: K-12 ; 9.-12, ; K-8 / /)- ' v. 

'.\ /A; ' " \ - ^ V 

Instructional' Exp ' 
^> Sa laities of Academic Staff- , • . 

teachers: Sub-total:* ♦$ 

(1) Regular.', . . ^ »' * * , ♦ ♦ 

- m ^ 

. (2) Special. : . . . 

2. Kon-teachirtg Supportive Sub-total. . _[ 

(1) Administrators ^ Supervisars . 

(2) Counselors ^ . . 7 . . ^ . ^ 

^ (3) ?sy. 4 Soc^ial '^^^.rkers. . . . . _ - 

t4) 'Librarians >- \ . . v ' 

(S) Teacher Ai^'iss. . . \' . , . , . '^^^^ 

• (6) Other. ^ 

3. Total Academic Salaries. . . . • $ ' 

b. Auxiliary Services & Expense?* 

1. General Control, Security, Clerical. ' 



2. Instructional Supplies and 
Consumable Equipment . . . 



3. Operation & Maintenence of Plant ♦ < 

'4. Other - Health, Fixed Charges, 

Social Security, Retirement.^. . . . 

5. Total Auxiliary Services &^ .gx^nses. 

Tptai Instruct iona'l /Expenses . 



Public Services ' ^ ^.''^'V 

(General Services' not allocated to ^jr "'"^ - 

Instructional Programs) ; %f 

a. Transportation^y^ • ♦ 

» b. Food Service (Gro3s Expenses minus 

earned income) . . ^ 

c. RehaJ^f^ftation 

d. Subsiste^ce^Day-Car^ Programs). . ^ ^ ♦ , _ 

e. . Total Public Services T 
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^ , ■,••■■*,-■-•' CHAPTER IV 

. RECOMMEirokTIONS '•. • 

> ■' J \ ■ ■ ': . • 

. . \ 

• The following recommendatiohs are submitted as the writer*s best 
interpretation of thought among representative leaders in education: 
teachers, directors of special education cooperatives,' directors of 
area vocational education regions, superintendents pf local school dis- 
tricts, and superintendents.' of educational service regions tformer county 
superintendents) . , Ilopef up.y these suggestions will be" useful deliberations 
heading to changes in prganizatioijal ^nd financial sy&tems df the conmiQn 

V. J ■ ■ " . ^ •■ - .• ' '■' ■ 

SC^}00lS. , V _ , I 

1, The state s^ufd adopt" a policy 'for gradual deyelppment of com- ^ 
;xVv^prehensiye/'Ui^ type regional in termeJfiatefe^o, serve io'cal '' - - 
scfeal dia.trict^Bd to provide special ^relationships, with the ^. 
•Illinois Office of Educatltii', These units sHould he-^ organized " 

- as cooperatives, functioning a^.^-ntegr^ extensions of local dis-t 
tricts with responsibility to pro^de 'designated services and ;to 
operate and/ or supervise des%jf^k|^ programs-^ ift\boop6^t ion wi^ 
local districts. These units should ^^-or^ajtiizfed attfT^a-^e^ to ^. ' . 

- assist 'local districts in providing; Jrogr ami' Bn3\.se%icei iftote . . 
adequately and economically throu# a ^^gio;iail Wp.^^^ by' 
the district alone. If prop^ly orggt^zfe^- aii|[?^^^^.t)\^;5e'vnits 

l^F-' should perform part of .^;Hil''fuoctiop5ini>W''^^^ tKe .Illinois - 

r^^^^ Office of Educati45|$; thu¥'i€kucln^^ bf',wprk\W Mdfog 

- .^s^ - in the focu^^g «f:-i"nc4iqns jBrfer^ / v,'. 

ERjc •- ■ V -■■''^^^m:^y:^^^ 
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.2. A goal to establish sone '25. to .30 compr^liefis^S^^-iHt^tTne V- 
would be a reasortabie one. Each Mttit-. sftouid jirWide pr£>granis and 
services for a common g^ographic^rl area. Boundaries should be . 
determined on the following crir.fefia: t.^- / ' ^ — : 



(1) 20,000 pupils in grades *K-'12 as. ,av minimum in the* most ^p^rse '^^ ^ »^ 
areas of th^ state, V * ' - ' ^ ^^-^\ 



(2) 100,000 pupils in grades K-1^ as. an ^'^9,\^i^-^i^ixi-\Qxm/:^S^ 
y urban areas. , ••">* ' v--^'"^.*- - "r' 

' . - " .>'*'-.*•• ' . ^ 

(3) Large cities 'to be used as focal paints for' surrounding vterri- • 

toty, ' ^ ^ ' , ; ^ 

(A) Counties to be considered as entities, subject to divisions * ' 

according -to boundaries of school di^tricts^ geographical 
f barriers, trade/^nd service patterns, and public'^prefer^nces, > 

(5) The Chicago school system to be treated as*, regional and Idc'^i ^ 

*~ • * . - " 

In character, ' ■ ' ^ / . , ; 

' /* ' - • \' ^ ' 

. (6;)^Commprn boundaries^ Sox all gpecial programs except those for 

low-prevalence Ikndlcap'ped pupils, the latter to be accommo- 

dated .jthtougft assignment to' designated intermediates- ' ; 

' " ^ ■ \ ' ' 

The functions to be designated by law to be operated by these 
regional intermediates are as follows: - ; 

(1) Special education programs ' , ' \ 

, (2) Area vocational education programs --'''f 
^ (3)r Genei;al le^adershlp fpr^lnservice education programs > infor- , , 

Surce center for legal advice ^ technical services * / * ' • 

Cstricts in collecting and analyzing data for state 
federal, reports. 
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peiirfonned *to the 

/^^^' ''^Z, ^Wt^'aJup^tiaa oi'f W locil <}i0tticts more effec- 

' -CV^^ y ' A • ' ''/'•tively' through close p^rdKiiaity/iu- admlnist^ the myriads 

\ " • ' • . '.' •/ . : 

• f^'- • ' ' of" rules and regulations^ from .federal /and stite levels*:' 

^. ' ^ ' 4, 'The. administrative or:ga^iiation of . the/ZiniermediatB unit ^uld 
.*• * . * .* • - -V / tJ ^' 1 

• ' ■ ' . be as follows: ' S : i , ^/ 

(1) Instructional centers, should^be loc^tfedx?^ fhe baffe 
educational' cotisid^yafcib^^^^ distance, ^'travel, and 

economy.' - a"-- ' iv'-*/ " >/ ^^1= - . 

(2) the cln^al region|>/qt,f.ifee should, iprrovr^l/a staf:^ of special- 
..•■•/,*,■:.■■; \;/>;>:-- J -•■••7.';i' l/j;. y^i^l ' 

.' ~ '-^^^ --''i^. -^'^^ ^ i.i-^:- •';■?''./' ' ' 

Y- : ~ social WkW^Vaii^^' ^itfte^fejMltne^^ need? of the • 

. -'<3)'The re^oiiaT unlt should/nay'e an intertnediate board consisting 
- of -.'one or rabre repjcesentacives chosen by each local district 

board on a basis '^proporti9nal to school population. V^if . . 
iioard' should ■have.,delegated authority: to appoint ai^ dismiss ' V ;. 
' ; all staff .including a re^otiai superintendent, and ^•^er;^^-'.., ..^r.J, 
bers of the .regional Wit upon reconunendat^i&. af. the t^i^^^ ' 

■• superintendenf/with the advice of ad;:fisory council, 'and (25 • 

to act upon such policies as dete^l'ned by local. |istrict . ^ 
. ' boards within the .li^vit.s autharlzed by law. • ; ' J M'}', 

'•/•» ' ..'J 

...... / ;/^v<y^ 
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(4) The regional unit shouW have an advisory council of seve% to 
twplve local district superintendent s» chosen by the intef- 
mediate boards to advise the regional staff in the execution 
of policies* ^ ^. - ^.v . ' « • 

l:T^rardnnel in the present regional units should be ^iven tenure in* 

Che new comprehensive-type unit Without reduction of salary but 

subject to reassignment of role. 

The following recommendations are nade for the financing, of 
special programs and services: 

(1) Capital facilities for designated special progranwB should be 
funded fully on an approved cost hasiM from stat6 funds plus 
additional funds that might be applicable from the federal 
^govGrnmetjtV This procedure would be applicable to all facil- 
_ Jtties iox tnstrucjjibnal purpose^, regardless of location^ and 
for the ^^eglonaX .central office staff. Local- districts should 
-be authorized to supplement allowable stat-^ and federal funds 
if they desire. * t ^ 



(2) Current operating expenses woulfT.fie provided as follows: 

a^^ The co#^.^ ^ijt^t^^ program^ would be computed for 



/ 



^ . Ij-pM^ils in, t^ieir /di^tri^ of. residence. The Retails of 
' ^/ .the- "proposed p2?acedur for ^determining program cost dif- 

i^^X^tiolB for pupils as .a basis for distributing state 

, . ' '-'-'*',•' • , 

/ ^ ^ ' - , ' - . • 

' /.jafrid . f Meral jfiun^s are shown in Chaffter II, Pages *AA-52 

' , ; ^ ; ,The present method of administering instructional funds ' 
V tfirOM^h a designated local district appears to be reason- 
^ " for handJLing the funds after determining the amounts 



available under-^e procedure described in Chapter tl 

until such time as comprehensive-type regional units 

• * » - 

are formed ♦ 

The proposed method of computing .program costs would in- 
elude the extra costs of supportive instructional ser- 
vices that are prodded through the regional unit. 
•Noninstructional services such as transportation and 
food service would be financed through present methods. 
It is recommended that state funds should be provid^^d 
to extend the school year two weeks fo^ all teachers 
("regular" and "special") and academic supportive staff 
in special education for the following purposes: (a) 
to review all evaluations of the preceding' year , and v ^ 
• (b) to make plans for the enstiing year, including 
.assignment of pupils, outline of instructional activ- 
ities, and estimation of materials. 

Upon, the creation of a comprehensive, unified type of 
intermediate unit as proposed herein, the preceding' 
methods should be extended for new instructional programs 
as might be authorized. It is recommended that new gen- 
eral service functions such as those mentioned in Item 
3 should be financed by adding a small percentage of the 
general state aid of each district to be allocated to. the 
regional unit. These funds would include payments to 
personn^l who might be transferred from the present edu- . 
cational service region to the new intermediate office. 
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At that time the fiscal management of .all special program 
and service funds should be transferred from' the designa- 
ted administrative district to t.he regional office.. 
It is recommended that the State Bo.ard of Education shc^uld be au- ' 
thorized to establish an information system, as suggested . in Chapter 
III of th'is report for the following basic purposes; (1) Computa- 
' tion of costs of programs and state funds, <2) Analysis and, > 
evaluation of pj^ograms by local districts, (3) Reporting to state 
and federal governments, ^ * 



